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HISTORY AND PLACE NAMES 


Tur Provost of University College had a happy thought when 
he decided to give in a course of three lectures! a summary of 
the results already achieved by the English Place-Name Society. 
No scholar was more competent for the task, nobody could do 
it more appropriately than Dr. Mawer, the founder and mainstay 
of an enterprise which will be one of the chief monuments of English 
learning. In addition to the introductory volumes, the Society 
has issued surveys of the place-names of Buckinghamshire, Bed- 
fordshire and Huntingdonshire, Worcestershire,? the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and Sussex; and Mr. Mawer, while not 
neglecting the work of Ekwall on Lancashire and his own previous 
work on Northumberland and Durham, has wisely taken most of 
his examples from these volumes. It has been his object to 
gather together the information acquired by intensive study of 
districts fully explored and to expound its significance in the 
light of recent scholarship, both English and foreign. His 
Keotures are lucid, suggestive, sometimes amusing, always interest- 
ig. They inspire confidence, and even when they carry the 
inary reader out of his depth they have a comforting realism 
Which gives a sense of safety. Mr. Mawer is more than willing to 
say when he does not know; in the interests of his science he is 
anxious to draw as sharp a line as he can between the certain and 
the doubtful. He regards the study of place-names as part of 
the study of English history. He is thinking all the time of the 
actual people who settled on actual bits of land. Hence we can 
learn more history from this little book than from many an 
elaborate treatise. 

The student of history who is not interested in philology will 
naturally learn most from the first lecture, on racial settlement ; 


1 Problems of Place-Name Study. By Allen Mawer. 1929. xii + 140 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
* See reviews in History, x. 157, x1. 53, xu. 5, xu. 46. 
No. 59.—vo.. xv. 
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but it is not possible to separate this from the other lectures op 
the vocabulary of our forefathers and on lines of interpretation, 
for throughout the book the argument frequently turns on 
matters of topography or historical fact. I will take ag ay 
example the allusions to the divisions known as the hundreds, of 
which the index rerum gives an inadequate list. In Buckingham. 
shire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire the Danish element, 
although more marked as one goes northwards, was slight. Danish 
nomenclature is therefore more often found in places which had 
an official importance, for Danes would be found among the 
leading men of the shire, presiding over courts and so on. In 
Bedfordshire the meeting-place of the hundred of Manshead 
was near some fields still called Manshead, close to a brook which 
separates the parishes of Tingrith and Eversholt. Tingrith is the 
ping-rithe, the brook by which a thing or assembly was held. Two 
of the four Huntingdonshire hundreds bear Scandinavian names. 
Toseland is the dedicated grove of Toli, the dundr or heathen 
place of worship of an unconverted Danish warrior, perhaps the 
earl Toli who was killed in 922. The other Scandinavian hundred 
name is Normancross, showing the presence of some Northman or 
Norwegian, who, coming like other Norwegian settlers from the 
west, had brought with him the Irish word—the cross which, in 
the form known to us in England, is a Scandinavian word, taken 
from Irish, and ultimately from Latin.1 In the North Riding 
Scandinavian names abound, and the official element is necessarily 
marked. There used to be a Thingwall, or meeting-place of the 
wapentake, near Whitby. Fingay Hill retains the memory of 
the thing which met on its round top, for Fingay is ping-hangr or 
assembly-hill, and close by is the English Landmoth or land-(ge)mot, 
where the wapentake might hold its court. If we turn to non- 
Scandinavian counties, we find that place-names can be made to 
throw light on local assemblies. Mr. Mawer writes (p. 57): 
“ OE. pille, flooring, planking, is only known in Dill hundred, in 


1 On p. 24 Mr. Mawer refers to the interesting cases in Buckinghamshire of 
Fingest and Skirmett. Fingest, formerly Tinghurst, lies at the junction of several 
valleys and lanes in the western Chilterns, and was probably the place of the 
hundred moot. Its importance survived, for after being a manor of the abbey of 
St. Albans, it came to the bishop of Lincoln in the later twelfth century, and was 
the episcopal residence during visitations. The great Norman tower built against 
the little church suggests that the place was a centre. Skirmett, close by, but in 
Hambledon parish, was the name of a separate holding, about which a hamlet 
gathered. It was Skirmote, showing Danish pronunciation of Scir. The late 
Henry Bradley was doubtful if it means ‘‘ shire moot,” the meaning now accepted. 
If it does, the name, I imagine, goes back a very long time, to the days of the 
settlers on the Chilterns, before the later shires and hundreds were formed (cf. 
the scirman of Ine’s law). The valley lies in the heart of the western Chilterns. 
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Sussex, and Dylle, the name of a tithing in Foxearle hundred in the 
same county. The early forms clearly go back to OE. pille, the 
reference being probably to some temporary wooden structure 
used at the hundred-moot.” Here is a scrap of information 
which can be added to the little pictures of assemblies of the 
witan drawn by Liebermann in a famous essay.! Elsewhere 
Mr. Mawer points out that the two words stow and stede, both 
meaning a “‘ place” in a quite general sense, are only exceptionally 
compounded with a personal name. They are old terms used by 
the early settlers, and when found with a personal name seem to 
suggest the estate of a leading man (like those estates, sometimes 
the predecessors of great manors, with which Professor Stenton 
has made us familiar), or in later times the meeting-place of an 
assembly presided over by a well-known “ hundred-man.” At 
any rate it is significant that three places where stow is added to a 
personal name, Bunsty (Bucks), Alstoe (Rutland), Broxtow 
(Notts) were all hundred names; and that the exceptional use 
of stede with personal names is most marked in the eastern counties 
first settled by the invaders (pp. 93-4). In putting together these 
casual references to hundred-names, I run the risk of giving 
more emphasis to the evidence than Mr. Mawer would give 
himself; but the evidence is sufficiently certain to show how the 
study of place-names can bring out forgotten bits of history, 
as the violet rays can bring out erasures in a manuscript. 

The scattered groups of Danes in Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire have their counterpart in scattered groups of English 
stilers, far from their tribal seats in England, or of Norwegians 
orlrish or British. Mr. Mawer takes a few names in Worcester- 
shire, Wickenford, Pensax, Newbold, Wychbold and Boughton, 
Phepson and Whitsun Brook. These names illustrate the 
varying fortunes of this debatable ground, which was settled by 
the Hwicce, and became first West Saxon, then Mercian. Wicken- 
ford retains the name of the Hwicce; Pensax of some West 
Saxons who settled on a headland or pen; Newbold, Wychbold 
and Boughton contain the Anglian word bold or “ building,” 
and suggest an Anglian immigration into Saxon territory ; 
Phepson (Fepsetnatun) was the settlement of some offshoot from 
the distant Feppingas of the eastern midlands ; Whitsun Brook 
conceals the record of a settlement by a small band of the Wixena 
who lived in the Lincolnshire fens. Ingleby in the North Riding 
implies an English element in a population mainly Scandinavian, 


? F. Liebermann, The National Assembly in the Anglo-Saxon Period (Halle, 
913). 
02 
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Normanton and Denby in the West Riding a Scandinayiag 
element in a population mainly English. In its earlier form this 
Denby had a distinctively English construction, whereas the Nor. 
manbys and Danbys of the North Riding, which had not, were 
so called to distinguish Norse and Danish elements from each 
other. Irish elements in place-names imply a Norse immigration; 
the Irish-Scandinavian erg, “‘ shieling,” is found even on the east 
coast, although it is clear that the Norse came from the west— 
e.g. Argam, Arram and Arras. The various Birkbys and Bretbys 
point to a British contingent which had joined the Viking raiders 
from Ireland. Walton, it should be noted, does not always mean 
a settlement of Welshmen. For one thing, the place-name 
Walton may go back to something quite different from wealh; 
for another, wealh was used as time went on to describe a 
slave of any nationality. 

The historical treatment of place-names very soon brings us 
up against two problems, which are closely connected with each 
other. The one is the age of the place-name, the other the measure 
of certainty allowable to purely philological considerations. 
Mr. Mawer’s lectures should be studied by all, but especially by 
those who still feel an amateurish impulse to guess at the origin 
of a place-name. If they are honest with themselves they will 
make a stern vow never to trust that impulse again. We are 
far from the days when J. R. Green could point to the hill of 
Shotover near Oxford and say “‘ Chateau vert.” To take the first 
problem: it is often very difficult to say how old a place-name 
is, and it is never safe to argue without regard to evidence. 
Sometimes the solution is easy. Harpurhey near Manchester can 
be traced to a fourteenth-century man named Harpur. As an 
amateur in these matters I once felt a little thrill of pleasure 
when I found in a late thirteenth-century account roll of 
Ibstone, on the border of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, 
a tenant called Twig, and realised that he probably was 
the man who gave the name to Twigside farm in that 
parish. Many apparently Norman names are really old; they 
suffered change owing to the neighbourhood of a Norman castle 
or monastery. Fortunately the stubborn English form generally 
reasserted itself. Madehurst near Arundel comes from the 
OE. maepel-hyrst, ‘“‘ speech-hill,” where the sheriff held his tourn 
for the rapes of Chichester and Arundel; but in the middle ages 
it is also found as Meslirs and Medliers, the Norman-French way 
of dealing with the English words (p. 38). On the other hand, a 
name which sounds English enough may really be an English 
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development of a French word, as Rewell from ruelle or Marlpost 
from malrepas. Where direct evidence fails, we must trust to the 
philologist, who, if he is as cautious as Mr. Mawer, will remind us 
that, owing to the paucity of early charters and to the fact that 
those which survive, being written in West Saxon style, do not 
necessarily give the true local forms of names, he is frequently in 
doubt himself. It may be impossible to trace back a medieval 
name, however Anglo-Saxon it obviously is in origin, or, if it can 
betraced, its origin may not always be clear. Nowif we remember 
that English history before the Norman Conquest covers a period 
of five centuries at least, and that both before and after the 
Conquest new settlements were constantly made, we begin to 
realise how hard it must be to construct anything like a chrono- 
logical survey of English place-names. The Place-Name Society 
does not profess to do it, but some day, when the work is finished, 
we may perhaps hope to see an attempt in this direction. I can 
imagine nothing more interesting, and few things more important 
historically, than a series of local maps, upon which we could see 
the extent of the early settlements before the time, let us say, of 
Offa, then of the settlements, English and Danish, in the time 
of Athelstan, then a map of place-names added in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and finally a map of additions before about 
1400. Even a most tentative chronological survey of this kind, 
if based upon sound evidence, would be of the utmost value. 

Here we come to the second problem, to which Mr. Mawer 
devotes much of his second and third lectures. It is a common- 
place that we cannot possibly detect the meaning of ninety-nine 
place-names out of a hundred by simply looking at the existing 
form, and even if we have all the forms before us, we are helpless 
without philological knowledge—knowledge of the history of 
sound changes in various dialects, of comparative forms and so 
on, And the philologist himself is often in doubt, and is learning 
to insist upon the significance of topographical study as an aid 
to decision. Who would think that many names which include 
the word White refer to a bend, or turn, a twist in a water-course 
or valley? Who, when he comes upon a place called Forty, 
would see in it “‘ an island or peninsula of land standing well out 
from surrounding marshes or low-lying land”? Again, Rat Farm 
sounds obvious enough, but this particular rat was “ rubbish for 
burning.” Broomhill, in Sussex, seems to explain itself, but it 
does nothing of the sort—its settlers used an unusual form of the 
Low Latin pruna, our “ plum”: they were thinking of plums, 
not of broom. We have to be very careful even about apparent 
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ecclesiastical names. As Father Delahaye has shown in a recent 
essay,’ the saints and martyrs have had a very creditable 
influence upon place-names. Yet some saints not only did not 
exist, but were not intended to exist. A noun saenget was 
formed from the verb sengan, ‘‘to burn, singe.” When it was 
combined with leah, an opening in woodland, it could produce 
a St. Chloe or a St. Clair; when combined with téag, “ enclosure,” 
it might produce a new St. Ives, as in Sussex. Real religion, 
though of a heathen kind, produced names such as Weedon, 
Willey, Weeley, or Patchway, the wéch or sacred spot of one 
Pseccel ; just as Harrow, alone and in its various combinations, 
comes from hearg, another word for a sacred place. 

In his third lecture Mr. Mawer defines some of the general 
principles which the philologists feel more or less safe in applying to 
the study of place-names. The discussion is technical, and I must 
not try to summarise it. He shows how the scholar can some- 
times assume an unknown form. Occasionally these unknown 
forms have happily been found afterwards and confirm the con- 
jecture, just as the telescope sometimes reveals a star whose 
existence has been deduced by mathematical calculation. He 
vindicates the argument for personal names, however unknown, 
in some place-names in which other scholars have tried to find 
non-personal forms. And finally he summarises the conclusions 
reached by scholars, including himself, upon the use of the 
suffix -ing, and its various meanings. 

The book is admirably printed. I have noted two or three 
slips in proof-reading in the early pages; e.g. Buckinghamshire 
for Buckingham (last line of p. 10); South-east Kent for South- 
west Kent (p. 15); infra 16 ff. for infra 78 ff. (p. 16, note). The 
indexes are most useful and very carefully arranged. 

F. M. Powicke. 


1H. Delehaye, ‘Loca sanctorum,’ in the Analecta Bollandiana (1930), 
XLVI. 1-64. 
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THE CHURCH AND RELIGION IN THE AGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE }! 


A COLLEAGUE of mine has lately amused himself by reflecting 
upon the man who begins what he has to say by calling atten- 
tion to his own evident inadequacy, or by stating that someone 
else would have done the thing much better, and yet he knows— 
and you know—that nothing will prevent him making the speech 
or delivering the lecture. The difficult task which I myself was 
asked to perform in delivering a lecture on “The Church and 
Religion in the Age of Elizabeth ” has not been made easier by 
the introduction of a press correction—for “ Elizabeth ” read 
“Shakespeare.” For while in one sense there is no breach of 
continuity between the reign of Elizabeth and that of James I, 
in another they are from the ecclesiastical point of view so differ- 
ent that it is hard to treat them together, and when one has 
made the illuminating remark that on any theory of his personal 
history Shakespeare may be supposed to have lived under both, 
any attempt to contrast or compare them might seem merely a 
pedestrian expedient for filling up time. Whether Shakespeare 
himself was conscious of the change or not his works allow us 
but small means of judging. The author of the plays and sonnets 
was certainly the man of his age; but it was an age in which the 
course of wisdom and of safety alike for the playwright and the 
poet lay in taking characters and illustrations from a past suf- 
ficiently far removed not to afford matter for cavil in the present. 
He would be but a dull student of Wordsworth who failed to 
receive from reading him some impression of the religious senti- 
ments prevailing in his day, at least as the poet understood them. 
But anyone who should try to elicit from the pages of Shakespeare 
the main features of the religious history of the time must prepare 
himself for many disappointments. Nor must the main responsi- 
bility for this be laid to the account of the dramatist. As has 
been pointed out? with a considerable measure of truth, “the 
English stage was destined by force of circumstances to become 
secular. The frequent religious changes in the middle years of the 
? A lecture read on 28 October, 1929, at University College, London. 


* By J. Dover Wilson, The Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. vt. 
(1910), p. 374, 
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sixteenth century made it dangerous for the government to allow 
the theatre to be used for partisan purposes, and, accordingly, 
one regulation after another was passed to prevent the handling 
of matters of religion or state upon the stage, culminating in the 
proclamation of 16 May 1559, whereby Elizabeth provided for 
the strict licensing of the drama.’”’ This may or may not have 
been wise, but at any rate it proved, generally speaking, exceed. 
ingly effective in operation. It is not that the dramatist js 
indifferent to religion, for which his customary epithet is “holy”, 
but there are no such attempts at contemporary religious por. 
traiture as lend vividness to the tales of Chaucer, and if one asks 
oneself in all seriousness where Shakespeare stood in relation to 
the contemporary religious problems it is hard to return an 
answer which shall not depend far more upon imagination than 
on the probable results of historical investigation. 

Much has been written in later times about the state of the 
Church and of Religion itself during the two reigns, and the 
subject is one upon which most of us have formed for ourselves 
or inherited from others some general opinions which we are 
wont to express with more or less assurance according to our 
knowledge or our temperament. And it is almost impossible to 
repress an uneasy feeling that the matter is not in fact so simple 
as is often supposed. An illustration chosen deliberately from 
a somewhat later period will supply an object-lesson. Most of 
us have heard of, and some few will have read, John White's 
Century of Scandalous Priests. Its date (1643) is known as well 
as something of its respectable author. Here it may be said is 
a source of primary importance for the student: if he uses the 
materials that it gives him, he will at any rate have something 
more solid upon which to rest himself than the luckless wight 
of whom St. Peter Damiani relates that when nearly submerged 
in the lake of pitch he was heard to explain that he had found a 
precarious foothold on the head of a bishop. But when one 
comes to examine in detail one by one the careers, so far as they 
can be ascertained, of the men whom White enumerates, and 
to consider in how many cases the epithet “ proud prelatical 
pontifician ” expresses the real ground of condemnation, one’s 
confidence in the authority is somewhat rudely shaken. It would 
be absurd to say that because a writer shows himself unable to 
rise superior to prejudice, the evidence he has collected may be 
treated as negligible. There is still much that is valuable, even 
if its bulk be seriously diminished; but its true bearing and 
importance will need far more careful study and consideration 
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than had at first appeared necessary. And the student will find 
himself driven back, whether he likes it or not, more and more 
to the inductive method which is in every sense of the word a 
painful mode of investigation, especially for writers of theses or 
historians in a hurry. 

This may sound an unpromising beginning for such an inquiry. 
And yet with the caution that it suggests present to his mind and 
controlling his judgment the student will discover that there is 
much to be learnt for himself from the materials available, and 
even some hope, if he be careful in the statement of evidence, 
that his conclusions, tentative as they must necessarily be, may 
serve some useful purpose in assisting the researches of other 
workers in the same field. He cannot exclude himself entirely : 
there is no reason why he should try to do so. But he will tread 
on safer ground if he knows the difference between what is solid 
and what merely appears to be solid, and makes allowance for 
possible defects in his own vision. 

There are many different classes of material to which his 
attention will be directed. Those evidences which have an 
official character, secular or ecclesiastical, will be of the highest 
value from one point of view, though they will often be those 
which require most insight and understanding in order to inter- 
pret them rightly. Secondary collections, often the result of 
extensive inquiry and observation, may prove almost equally 
illuminating; and contemporary works, notices, even casual 
observations and reflections, may all yield something. And here 
one may be allowed to say, as one who has himself enjoyed the 
privilege, Happy is the student beyond most earthly good fortune 
who is allowed for a sufficient period to act as research assistant 
toa master in the craft. There is a certain measure of truth in 
the lawyer’s complaint that the historical student sometimes 
shows a very inadequate understanding of the nature and rules 
of evidence, and the thrust is not really parried by the sugges- 
tion, also justified, that the lawyer sometimes reduces history to 
nonsense. Let us take a few illustrations of the way in which 
problems present themselves for solution. 

It is usually a safe assumption that Visitation Articles and 
Injunctions, like the Canons of Councils, do not concern them- 
selves with conditions never likely to arise. It is that which 
gives such real importance, for anyone who has learnt to read 
between the lines, to collections such as the Bishop of Truro’s 
Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reforma- 
hon and its continuation by Professor W. M. Kennedy entitled 
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Elizabethan Episcopal Administration. Anyone who studies the 
latter work side by side with the great collection of materials in 
Dr. Williams’ Library, of which Dr. Albert Peel has given an 
admirable conspectus in the two volumes called, after one of 
his authorities, The Seconde Parie of a Register, will have an 
opportunity of observation of the same conditions from two 
different points of view, the one official, the other unofficial ; 
and if he compares both with the Elizabethan Acts of Parlia. 
ment and other ordinances and proclamations he will at least 
have laid a good foundation for judgment. He will see in the 
first place how large a space was occupied in the minds both of 
those who favoured it and of those who dissented, whether 
Puritan or Recusant or just ordinary plain Englishmen, by the 
conception of what Archbishop Whitgift called ‘the order of 
religion now established by public authority.” He will see how 
there developed with increasing definiteness in the mind of the 
secular authorities the idea of Popery as a danger to the State, 
in the mind of the Puritan as a danger to Religion, especially in 
view of what the latter regarded as the woeful incompleteness 
of the Reformation that had been effected. 

The uniformity desired by the ordinary plain Englishman 
has always been general rather than particular. The services to 
which he has been accustomed are those which he expects to 
find : whether those services are or are not in every detail those 
prescribed by authority he does not as a rule greatly care. His 
opinion of his parson or curate will often differ widely from that 
of the latter’s ecclesiastical superiors, and those who try to 
destroy or even to modify the parochialism which characterizes 
English country life may well sit down and count the cost before 
embarking upon so arduous and even perilous an enterprise. 
There is in the Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum (8, 
fo. 16) a summary of varieties of services and ceremonies drawn 
up in 1565. To Archbishop Parker, with the fear of the Queen 
before his eyes, it might well seem gravely disturbing: in the 
several parishes the majority of the people would probably not 
have been troubled in mind provided that their particular use 
were not seriously interfered with. If we ask what could dis- 
turb them, it would be the kind of supervision implied by one 
of the enquiries in Whitgift’s metropolitical visitation of the 
diocese of Bath and Wells in 1583, whether “ your minister or 
reader do openly every Sunday after he have read the second 
lesson at Morning and Evening Prayer monish and warn the 
churchwardens and swornmen to . . . observe who contrary to 
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the statute offend in absenting themselves negligently or willingly 
from their parish church or chapel or unreverently . . . use 
themselves in the time of Divine Service.”” Whitgift is a much- 
maligned man ; but, like most, not all, of those bishops who 
have never themselves been parish priests, he probably failed to 
understand how common sense rather than wilful disobedience 
would dictate the observance of such directions in the spirit 
rather than in the letter. But it must be remembered at the 
same time that the desire to secure ‘‘ decency and order,” which 
js not the same as uniformity, was not all on the side of ecclesi- 
astical authority as contrasted with unwilling congregations. 
The record of Archbishop Parker’s visitation of his diocese in 
1573, published in Archaeologia Cantiana in 1911, shows serious 
recognition of defects to be supplied and abuses to be corrected ; 
and though the Return shows itself by its form to be the result 
of enquiries, there is abundant evidence incidentally of a local 
feeling in many cases that things ought to be better than in fact 
they are. In more than one-third of the 230 parishes included 
in the Return some part of the fabric or churchyard needed 
repair, and in one out of every six the “ parson ” was non-resident. 
There is humour in the return in two cases, that the defect is 
“in defalte of my Lordes grace,” and for that default the 
Archbishop no doubt called some of his officials to account. 
But there are other facts which are noteworthy. If in some 
cases there is evidence of strong Puritan sympathies, in a much 
larger number there is evidence that the omission, for example, 
to wear the surplice is not only returned but objected to, and 
there is even stronger reason for thinking that the substitution 
of “common bread” for wafer-bread in the Liturgy is viewed 
with widespread dislike. There are, again, returns in a very 
large number of cases that the four sermons, one each quarter, 
ordered in the Royal Injunctions of 1559, are not being fully 
preached if at all, and these returns are often framed in such a 
way as to show that the statement of the omission is not merely 
matter of formal answer to enquiry, but of what is felt to be a 
real grievance. And it must be remembered that when in one 
parish it is returned that ‘‘ they have not theire ordinary Sermons 
and our parson sayth he can gett non to preache,” it means that 
the restriction upon preaching imposed by authority has produced 
consequences certainly unintended. 

We may turn now to a survey of the state of the ministry in 
Warwickshire made some twelve or thirteen years later.! It is 
* Cf. A. Peel, Seconde Parte of a Register (1915) 11. 165 seqq. 
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a record of 192 livings, of which 73 are described as sufficient and 
119 as insufficient; with 186 incumbents or curates, of whom 
41 are preachers, 25 more are described by the suggestive but 
not, we may hope, altogether unkindly title of ‘‘ Endevorers,” 
and 120 as “‘ Dumbe.”” Of the preachers 12, and of the “ dumb ” 
15, are non-resident, while out of the whole number 48 are said 
to be “ of verie suspected life and religion offensive to the Gospell 
many ways.” When we turn from the summary to the details 
we find very much that is of interest. It is natural to look first 
to the parish of Stratford-upon-Avon. Here we find it recorded 
that Mr. Barton, the incumbent, is a “ preacher, learned, zealous, 
and godlie, and fit for the ministerie; a happy age if our Church 
were fraight with manie such.”” We may suppose that there 
was at least one native of the town whom he would have regarded 
as unlikely ever to deserve a monument in the church. Side by 
side with the godly Mr. Barton is set Mr. Clement Walford of 
Woolverton, a preacher “ learned and dailie profiting and increas- 
ing in knowledge.” Warwick is less fortunate. The vicar of the 
one church is a “ preacher and learned in the tongues, yet the 
people profit not’; the other has “‘ some knowledge, litle dis- 
cretion, he precheth sometimes, but neglegentlie; he is thought 
to be unsound in some points of Christian Religion, loveth the 
alehouse well, and verie much subject [to] the vice of good felow- 
shippe.” The “ vice of good felowship ”’ is referred to in another 
case, while the vicar of Swaford is said to be ‘‘ dumbe and un- 
learned and a good companion,” and the vicar of “ Badsley ” is 
described as “ dumbe, unlearned and idle, unsound in religion 
and a secreat perswader of the simple to poperie, one that praieth 
for the dead, a blasphemer of the name of God, vicious and 
licentious of life, a companion at all games, an alehouse haunter.” 
It is only fair to set beside them Robert Spenser of Haseley, 
“no preacher, nor learned, a companion and good felow, in all 
companies well liked, and commended of his parishioners for 
an honest quiet felow as ever came amonge them.” Even if 
we did not know it, we might suspect that these returns are 
Puritan in origin: they were, in fact, drawn up in order to be 
used as materials in connection with a petition to Parliament in 
1586 which Dr. Peel prints in full. And it will be evident to all 
who read that petition, how large a responsibility the ministers 
of the classes who drew up this series of observations threw upon 
the secular authorities for the state of affairs which they deplore. 
They note various cases in which ministers of whom they approve 
have been in danger or deprived for refusing subscription. Inci- 
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dentally they give a good deal of information as to the non- 
clerical occupations pursued by many ministers from inclination 
or through stress of poverty—teaching to play on instruments 
and drawing wrought works, buying and selling land, curing 
diseased hawks, ploughing and carting, woolwinding and making 
girths or, as in one case, “ a digger of coles wherin he toileth for 
his maintenance.” The woolwinder and girthmaker is described 
as “an old pardoner in Queene Maries time and yet remaineth 
popish,” and we are further told that he was “ dumbe and un- 
learned, he can neither preach nor reade well, he could not one 
daie reade the commandements for want of his spectacles,” which 
seems as unfair an occasion for unfavourable comment as another 
where in relation to the Duc D’Alencon’s courtship of the Queen 
it is complained of a curate that he “‘ upon rumor of a change in 
Religion in Mounsiers daies did shave his beard.” If we ask our- 
selves what opinions we should ourselves have formed of the 
state of Church life if we had gone from one Warwickshire village 
to another in 1586 we shall probably be ready to admit that 
there were places grievously neglected and others where the life 
and conversation of the clergy left something, sometimes a great 
deal, to be desired ; but it may be doubted if the general impression 
left upon our minds would have been of quite so sombre a hue. 
Another invaluable aid to judgment was placed at the dis- 
posal of students three years ago by the publication of a great 
collection of materials in Canon C. W. Foster’s book, The State 
of the Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, as illustrated 
by documents relating to the diocese of Lincoln.1 The student who 
sets himself to work through that book must be prepared for 
strenuous labour, but he will be amply rewarded for his pains. 
The particulars of academic status or the lack of it are specially 
important; many of them are derived from Returns at Lambeth 
previously unprinted, and the general impression left will prob- 
ably be that while most of the clergy were almost certainly 
superior in education to the congregations in which they ministered 
the standard attained in the great majority of cases fell a good 
deal short of the highest or even of that of the ordinary university 
graduate of the time. On the other hand, the standard of 
conduct among the rank and file, say in 1603 so far as we can 
judge from the returns, marks a real advance upon that observ- 
able, say, a quarter of a century earlier. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that our estimates both of praise and dispraise 
depend in no small degree upon the judgment that we form of 


1 Lincoln Record Society, 1926; £1 2s. 6d. to non-members. 
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the reliability of the records, that is, in the last resort, of the 
competence, reliability and fairness of mind of the men of like 
passions with ourselves who were responsible for collecting and 
sifting the information and compiling the Returns. There is one 
conclusion that can hardly be disputed, namely, that the Church 
and the interests of Religion alike paid a very heavy price in conse. 
quence of the political exigencies which made insistence upon 
uniformity seem so urgent a need to the secular authorities, 
This does not mean that everyone ought to have been allowed 
to do that which seemed right in his own eyes. Some of the 
earlier Puritans would have seemed, to anyone with any con- 
ception of the meaning of discipline, as perverse and wrong- 
headed and troublesome as Christopher Peake must have seemed 
to Oliver Cromwell. But it is easier for us to see now than it 
was then that too often the battle was fought upon the wrong 
issues and that the Court of High Commission, unimpeachable 
as it was in legal status, produced results which imperilled, where 
they did not frustrate, the end in view; and its method of pro- 
cedure left an enduring sense of grievance—which is no small 
condemnation of any method of administering the law. There 
is a curious passage in the Prooemium to Bacon’s De Interpretatione 
Naturae which sets the reader thinking not only what idea the 
writer had in his mind, but what, given his opportunities, anyone 
else might have hoped todo. Bacon speaks of himself as “ moved 
by a hope that as he had been born at a time when the state of 
religion was not over prosperous, he might be able by the under- 
taking of political duties (civilia munia) even to secure some 
benefit for the salvation of souls.” The words were written 
perhaps at the opening of the reign of James I. For a century 
and more after the Reformation the welfare of the Church was 
jeopardised by the anomalies and scandals of a distribution of 
ecclesiastical revenues with which no serious attempt was made 
to deal until the time of the Commonwealth. It has been said 
of Shakespeare’s contemporary, Robert Burton, the author of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, that he “‘ was a permanent resident 
in Oxford at a time when the number of students at our English 
universities bore a higher proportion to the population of the 
country than at any subsequent period.” ! If so, it is certain 
that the Church did not get its fair proportion of such men for 
the work of ministering in the country parishes, where the richer 
livings were too often held in plurality and the obligations dis- 
charged at the cheapest rate for which men could be obtained. 
1 E. Bensly in Cambridge History of English Literature, 1v. (1909), p. 244. 
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And as to the status of those clergy who were men unlikely to 
become pluralists, one is tempted to set beside the statement as 
to Burton one relating to another contemporary, Joseph Hall, 
later Bishop in turn of Exeter and of Norwich. “ Hall’s most 
perfect. piece of workmanship,” it has been said, “is a mock 
advertisement in which a ‘ gentle squire’ looks for a ‘ trencher- 
chaplaine,’ and, in return for abject servility and unremitting toil, 
offers him ‘ five markes and winter liverie.’ ”’ + 

Fortunately for England the incomes of the parochial clergy 
have never afforded a safe criterion for the state of Religion at 
any given period. But if the student’s attention is directed to 
an effort to form an estimate of the standard of moral conduct 
attained at any particular time, he will be wise to enquire from 
what part of the country the available statistics or evidences 
are obtained, and to guard himself most scrupulously from the 
temptation to suppose that he can draw an inference of any 
yalue whatever from a comparison of, say, the parishes of the 
diocese of Norwich in one period with those of the diocese of 
Lichfield or of Exeter in another. There is a startling but 
illuminating enquiry in Whitgift’s Articles for the diocese of Bath 
and Wells in 1583 : 

How many adulteries, incests and fornications are notoriously known to have 
been committed in your parish since Easter 1580; how many offenders in any 
such faults have been put to open penance and openly corrected; and how many 
have been winked at and borne withal, or have fined or paid money to the arch- 
deacon, chancellor, commissary, official or their deputies or to the deans, registrars 
or somners, or any of them for to escape open punishment and correction; and 
what their names and surnames be ? 

Of course the implications of a question of this kind are neither 
% serious nor so gross to anyone acquainted with the history of 
the development of forms as they might appear to the casual 
observer; and this caveat is not otiose, for a neglect of it once led 
Cardinal Gasquet into an elaborate argument to show that an 
abbot could not possibly have been guilty of some of the crimes 
for which he had received a royal pardon and was unlikely to 
have committed some others. The number of cases of infrac- 
tions of the moral law likely to be revealed by the answers to 
such an enquiry as Whitgift’s might be small or might be large; 
the same is true as to cases of commutation of penalty; but it is 
safe to affirm quite positively that no argument can be founded 
on the form of the enquiry. But some things may be said, with 
the premise that they are put forward with the reserve appro- 
priate to anyone who has really attempted to study such materials 

* H. V. Routh, Cambridge History of English Literature, tv. (1909), p. 330. 
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as are available. First, it is necessary to insist on the enormoys 
value to the student of all the records of Archdeacons’ courts 
that are known to survive: they have been much neglected 
both by custodian and students. Secondly, those records where 
they survive may be accepted as on the whole fairly adequate 
registers of the standards prevailing in the area to which they 
relate. Thirdly, the cases of commutation of penance which 
did occur are in general recorded in such a way as to leave on 
the student’s mind the impression of prima facie justification, 
Fourthly, they give no support to any suggestion of widespread 
corruption either on the Bench or in the purlieus of the court. 
Fifthly, such records have a value far exceeding the rhetorical 
utterances of preachers and writers generalising from a few 
instances of appalling moral depravity. Even if we do not 
assent to the opinion of Dr. Charles Beard, that ‘‘ the Reforma- 
tion did not at first carry with it much cleansing force of moral 
enthusiasm,” we shall scarcely deny that there was developed 
later an exaggeration of language which tended at least in some 
measure to defeat its own ends. But when one has said all this, 
the question remains how far the information available from 
official records is sufficient to justify general inferences, and one 
is bound at once to admit that the amount still unedited prob- 
ably far exceeds that which is already in print. And yet so far 
as the country dioceses are concerned, a vindemuiatio prima is 
possible for different areas during a period extending from the 
end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the second quarter 
of the seventeenth. There is the difficulty which in frankness 
must be stated, that it is but seldom that a comparison is at 
present possible between the conditions prevailing in the same 
area at different periods, so that a direct estimate of progress or 
decline could be framed. But so far as may be judged from 
laborious efforts to compile statistics with a comparison of the 
number of offenders with estimates of population, so far as they 
are obtainable as more than guess-work, two conclusions seem 
to suggest themselves as probable. First, that while the degree 
of moral laxity varied in different rural areas of England, as 
indeed it still does, the general level was far from being debased. 
Secondly, and this is a point which seems to become more promi- 
nent as one studies the documents, that the Comperta and Detecta 
and records of proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts themselves 
represent more rather than less than the worst that can be said 
with truth. In other words, that a number, even a considerable 
number, of the cases which arose from a “fame ” or “ vehement 
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suspicion ” were not established as facts when the matter came 
to be investigated. Indeed there is some reason for thinking 
that part at least of the grievance excited by the procedure of 
the ecclesiastical courts was based on waste of time and money 
caused to persons ultimately dismissed from the suit because 
the allegations arising from village gossip had not been established. 

It may seem strange that so little has hitherto been said about 
the drama of the period, though the stage is often regarded as 
exhibiting as in a mirror the life of the time. The reason has 
in part been suggested, but it will also have been noticed that 
most of what has been said relates to the life of country districts, 
and the stage, so far as it affords directly or indirectly pictures 
of contemporary life and manners, is concerned for the most 
part with a different miliew. Readers of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century plays have often enough to remind themselves 
that looseness of language and even positive obscenity is not 
necessarily indicative of looseness of life. It is possible to argue 
with a good deal of force that the Puritan attack on the stage 
did far more harm than good, and that when at last the attack 
was returned in satire or caricature, the result was harmful to 
religion identified with a distorted presentation. The comedies 
of low life or of the ordinary life of the town may be searched 
from beginning to end with the most disappointing results for 
anyone who expects to find in them even casual allusion to the 
spiritual implications of human life; but the answer (whether 
sufficient or insufficient is not for the moment in question) is 
that the writers and audiences alike were concerned for the 
moment with other, even if lower, themes. There is evidence 
of popular superstitions; for in relation to astrology, sorcery, 
witchcraft, the men of the period, religious and irreligious alike, 
were for the most part on common ground; but such moral 
lessons as can be extracted from the dramatic writings of many, 
perhaps most, of Shakespeare’s contemporaries can scarcely be 
said to advance much beyond somewhat sketchy approximations 
to copy-book headings. 

There is a good deal more material to be gained from other 
forms of the secular literature of the period, as anyone may see 
who turns, for example, to Mr. Routh’s article on “‘ London and 
the Development of Popular Literature” in the fourth volume 
of the Cambridge History of English Literature, in which many 
forms of treatment are described which are in part at once an 
inheritance from an earlier, and a prelude of a later, age. It is 


perhaps not solely perverseness which makes us conscious too 
No. 59.—vou. xv. P 
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often of the characteristics of a declamatio rather than of the 
indignatio which could give to the utterances the forcefulness of 
genuine sincerity. As Dean Church said in his study of Spenser, 
“force, and passion, and simple truth, and powerful thoughts of 
the world and man are rare,” and many of these writers are at 
least open in some measure to one of the Dean’s observations 
on Spenser’s treatment of the state of Ireland: “ he contem. 
plates restored churches, parish schools, a better order of clergy. 
But where the spirit was to come from, of justice, of conciliation, 
of steady and firm resistance to corruption and selfishness, he gives 
us no light.” It is the outstanding or extraordinary case that lends 
itself most readily to stricture or satire, and we may ask ourselves 
if the citizen and merchant taylor of London! who had made 
his fortune and rebuilt the grammar school in the little Cotswold 
town where he had himself been brought up to religion and the 
rudiments of sound learning in Shakespeare’s day has not also 
a claim to be regarded as a representative of his generation, 
We must not generalise from a single instance or even three or 
four, but the historical student whose quest is Truth may be 
justifying his calling if he opposes such instances to the brilliant 
sketch or the rhetorical tour de force which pays a passing tribute 
to conscience by a vague reference to possible exceptions. Again, 
while a pageant of the Seven Deadly Sins may be but an artifice 
of which the primary object was something quite different from 
a design to make it a vehicle of moral instruction, we shall be 
doing less than justice if we assume that there is never behind 
it any serious intent. Many are familiar with the satire on the 
Politician contained in Thomas Dekker’s Seven Deadly Sins of 
London, written in 1606, with its not altogether good-natured 
gibe—‘‘ Sometimes hee’s a Puritane, he sweares by nothing but 
Indeede, or rather does not sweare at all, and wrapping his crafty 
Serpents body in the Cloake of Religion, he does those acts that 
would become none but a Diuell”’; or the apostrophe of London 
in the second day’s triumph: “thou sufferest Religion to lye 
with Hipocrisie,” or the awful description of the Plague sickness 
contained in the last. But is it merely fancy to think that it is 
some degree of understanding and sympathy rather than a mere 
device of satire which makes him say in enumerating those classes 
of persons who are obnoxious to the charge of Sloth : 


There is yet one more, whome I would not heare to cry Guilty, because (of all 
others) I would not have them slothfull. O you that speake the language of 


1 Richard Shepham, at Stow on the Wold; cf. Victoria County History, 
Gloucestershire, 11. (1907), p. 420. 
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Angels, and should indeed be Angels amongst us, you that haue offices aboue those 
of Kinges, that haue warrant to commaund Princes and controle them, if they doe 
amisse: you that are Stewards ouer the Kings house of heauen, and lye heere as 
Embassadors about the greatest State-matters in the world: what a dishonour 
were it to your places, if it should bee knowne that you are Sloathfull? you are 
sworne labourers, to worke in a vineyard, which if you dresse not carefully, if you 
cut it not artificially, if you underprop it not wisely when you see it laden, if you 
gather not the fruites in it, when they bee ripe, but suffer them to drop down, 
and bee eaten up by swine, O what a deere account are you to make him that 
must giue you your hire? you are the Beames of the Sun that must ripen the 
Grapes of the Vine, and if you shine not cleerely, he will eclipse you for euer : 
your tongues are the instruments y* must cut off rancke and idle Sprigs, to make 
the bearing-braunches to spred, and unlesse you keep them sharpe, and be euer 
pruning with them, he will cast you by, and you shall be eaten up with rust. The 
Church is a garden and you must weede it : it is a Fountaine, and you must keepe 
itcleare: itis her Husbands Jewell, and you must pollish it : it is his best belooued, 
and you must keepe her chast. Many merchants hath this Cittie to her sonnes, 
of al which you are the most noble, you trafficke onely for mens Soules, sending 
them to the Land of Promise, and to the heauenly Jerusalem, and receiuing from 
thence (in Exchange) the ritchest Commoditie in the world, your owne saluation. 


It is the language of rhetoric, but there is something more 
than rhetoric in the closing appeal: “‘O therefore bee not you 
Slothfull: for if being chosen Pilots, you sleepe, and so sticke 
upon Rockes, you hazard your owne shipwracke more then theirs 
that venture with you.” And when in the final description of 
the pageant of Sloth Dekker numbers “ Dumb Ministers ” among 
“the Retayners that wear his cloth,” the moralist and man of 
letters joins hands with the true Puritan whose counterfeit he 
had exposed, nay, more, with all well-wishers of the Church. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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I RECOLLECT that when I was called upon in October 1913 to 
deliver an inaugural address on my appointment to the Lecture- 
ship in Economic History in the University of Edinburgh, Sir 
Richard Lodge, who was then Dean of the Faculty of Arts, in 
introducing me to the audience, uttered a serious word of warning. 
He thought that economic history had prematurely assumed a 
somewhat stereotyped form and that there was real danger that 
the students—and I suppose the newly-appointed Lecturer— 
might be content to take it as they found it. The warning was 
salutary. English economic history was becoming consolidated. 
There were a number of text-books which seemed to give an 
authoritative account of the subject. They were based, for the 
most part, on the larger works of Cunningham and Ashley. Par- 
ticular confidence was exhibited in dealing with the Middle Ages. 
We described what we were pleased to call a typical manor in 
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such a way that I am afraid that students got the impression 
that medieval institutions were much more regular and uniform 
than they actually were. The real significance of the sixteenth 
century was missed through too much preoccupation with the 
social legislation of the period. The last half of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth century received hardly any 
attention. A new departure was made with the “ Industrial 
Revolution.” The freshness had not yet worn off Toynbee’s 
discovery of ‘‘ one of the most important facts of English history.” 
We had all the paraphernalia of the inventions in the textile 
industries and lurid descriptions of the horrors of the early stages 
ofthe factory system. The story came to a lame conclusion about 
1850; and, it must be confessed, we were left a trifle vague about 
contemporary industrial conditions and how they had evolved 
out of what we had learnt. 

What was wanted was an age of monographs. As a matter 
of fact we had already in 1913 entered upon such an age. Nine 
years had elapsed since George Unwin had published his Industrial 
Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which was 
as important for its method as for its conclusions. It inaugurated 
close documentary research in this field. But its influence was not 
immediately felt. There are few books which are so tantalising 
to the writers of text-books in search of easy generalisations. 
R. H. Tawney had in 1912 illuminated the Tudor period with his 
Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, The first (and I think 
the best) of the Hammonds’ trilogy—The Village Labourer—was 
published in the same year. But we had still to wait for the studies 
of the histories of particular industries, the cumulative effect of 
vhich has been completely to change our views of the “‘ Industrial 
Revolution.” * If Sir Richard Lodge can ever spare a moment 
from the study of eighteenth-century diplomacy to contemplate 
the present position of economic history, he will find that we have 
struck our tents and are onthe march. But perhaps he had better 
not ask us our destination. That has never been clear. I dis- 
cover that I had my misgivings in 1913. In the inaugural lecture 
to which I have referred, I find that I said that ‘‘ most of us if we 
were asked to define economic history would evade a definition 
and offer a simple enumeration. It deals, we would explain, with 
Village Communities, the Manor, Merchant and Craft Gilds, Poor 
Laws, Factory Legislation, Trade Unions; it gives an account of 


1 A. Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the Highteenth Century in 
England, p. 64 (edition 1908). 
* Cf. the “ Historical Revision ” by H. L. Beales in History, x1v. 126. 
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the history of currency and banking, traces the development of 
means of communication and relates how technical improvements 
and inventions have revolutionised industries.” I pleaded for 
some unifying principle. That drove me to consider the economia 
interpretation of history. If the dominant motives in human 
history are economic, then it would follow that political, cop- 
stitutional and ecclesiastical history would find it hard to justify 
their separate existence as subjects of study. Economic history 
would be history properly so-called. But I refused to accept a 
conclusion which on the face of it was tempting to a teacher of 
economic history. It seemed to me to confound the limitations 
which hedge about men’s activities with the causes that inspired 
them. I was sceptical about causation and proposed to confine 
myself to the analysis of conditions. Economic history, it seemed 
to me, was merely one way of regarding man’s activities and experi- 
ence in the past. It was indeed a very important way of doing so. 
To-day no historian is likely entirely to neglect it. 

Would it not be as well if economic historians confined them- 
selves to the writing of monographs? What is the urge which 
induces them to attempt to cover long periods? If they are 
analysing conditions and not exploring causes, what is the use of 
the dynamic approach? The main answer to these questions is 
that evolution is assumed. We seek the explanation of the 
present inthe past. The “ stages ’’ of development have a fascina- 
tion for us. Often we waste a great deal of time in attempting 
to establish continuity. There is, for example, no particular 
sense in trying to show that the medieval craft gild was the 
precursor of the modern trade union. But progress is not altogether 
an illusion, and much is to be learnt from the comparison of social 
and economic conditions at different times in a given country—or 
at the same time in different countries. In a word, the case for 
‘“‘ general”’ economic history is that it provides comparisons. 
The comparisons suggest new lines of inquiry. The gaps in our 
** monograph” knowledge are revealed. Professor Henri S¢e 
puts the case very well. ‘ Rien ne peut étre plus profitable que 
de dresser de temps en temps le bilan de nos connaissances, de 
tenter des synthéses provisoires.””! An age of monographs should 
give place to new comprehensive studies, which in turn should call 
for more monographs. 

It would be difficult perhaps to justify Max Weber’s General 
Economic History on the grounds I have laid down. There is no 
attempt here to summarise existing knowledge. It is a commen- 

1 Hequisse d'une Histoire Economique et Sociale de la France, p. 7. 
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tary by @ distinguished sociologist on ideas which have influenced 
the interpretation of social history. In justice to Weber one must 
recall the circumstances out of which this book has emerged. 
Max Weber (1864-1920) won for himself a foremost place among 
German thinkers. He was a man of prodigious learning and also 
a publicist of independent views. In 1914, for instance, he advised 
the German Government to disclaim any intention of annexing 
Belgium, and later he wrote a memorandum against intensive sub- 
mare warfare. He was mainly known in this country for 
his discussion of the relation between Protestantism and the 
gowth of capitalism. In fact it is a curious comment on the 
discretion of translators (or publishers) that his General Economic 
History should have appeared in English three years before The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.1 For the latter was 
an original contribution to knowledge, carefully set out and docu- 
mented by the author himself, while the former is mainly based 
onnotes taken by students at lectures which he delivered. Weber 
was apparently rather reluctant to attempt a course on ‘‘ Universal 
Social and Economic History.’ He gave it during the winter 
semester of 1919-20, and it was destined to be the last full course 
he ever took. It is extremely doubtful whether he would have 
prepared his notes for publication had he lived. One feels indeed 
that the zeal of those who put together this book might have done 
little service to Weber’s memory had not his reputation as a 
scholar and thinker rested on such a firm foundation. General 
Economic History suffers very seriously from the method by which 
it was compiled. A lecturer is justified in making tentative 
suggestions and in indulging in a great variety of illustrations; 
but it adds a new terror to his task if what students choose to 
jot down is to appear without his revision. This is what has 
happened. General Economic History, therefore, is a book which 
imitates the specialist because he cannot be quite sure what the 
lecturer said, and it is of little assistance to the beginner. Still, 
itis a seed-plot of ideas for those who are familiar with the subject- 
matter which it covers. There are suggestions on practically 
every page which they would find profitable to consider. But 
it is not a book for students who are seeking facts in an ordered 
sequence. Weber was interested in concepts, categories, the rela- 
tion between beliefs and conduct, and canons of interpretation. 
The extent of his knowledge of human institutions is amazing. 
He will illustrate the methods of land tenure or cultivation by 


* An English translation by Talcott Parsons, with a Foreword by R. H. 
Tawney, has recently been published by Allen and Unwin at 10s. 6d. 
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appeal to Ancient Egypt, Russia, China or the American Indians, 
His powers of analysis are well exhibited in his treatment of the 
forces making for feudalism (chapters iii and iv) and in his account 
of the gilds (chapters ix and x). The most characteristic chapters 
in the book, however, are the last three, in which he deals with 
topics generally regarded as beyond the province of economic 
history. The evolution of the idea of citizenship, the conception 
of “ the rational state,” and the growth of the capitalist spirit, 
were subjects which Weber could treat with great philosophical 
insight. In view of the manner in which the book has been put 
together it is perhaps unfair to criticise details. The reference to 
villains in gross and villains regardant in England (p. 77), seems 
to indicate an imperfect knowledge of the subject. There is a 
curious statement (p. 157) that the adjustment of wages was in 
sixteenth-century England taken out of the hands of the justices 
of the peace in favour of a uniform State wage. The “ smelting 
of iron with coal instead of charcoal”’ certainly did not begin “ to 
be typical in the sixteenth century ” (p. 191). But these state- 
ments may be due to misunderstandings or slips in the process of 
compiling the book from notes or in translating it from German. 
It is more interesting to notice that Weber gives strong reasons for 
rejecting ‘‘ the manorial law theory ” of the origin of gilds which 
was elaborated by Schmoller (pp. 144-6) and that he considered 
Sombart to be “ essentially incorrect’ in stressing the part which 
ground rent played in the growth of towns (p. 323). He would 
also considerably modify Sombart’s views with regard to the 
influence of the Jews on the emergence of capitalism (pp. 358-61). 

Professor Josef Kulischer’s Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
fully qualifies for inclusion in a list of General Economic Histories. 

Unlike Max Weber, he confines himself to the accepted subject- 
matter and deals with it systematically. Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce are reviewed in that order over a wide period; in 
fact, from Julius Cesar to 1870. Due stress is laid on common 

features of economic development in western Europe, and parti- 
cular sections are now and again devoted to individual countries. 

The book is based on Dr. Kulischer’s teaching in the University 

of Leningrad. A Russian version has run through a number of 

editions. This is a German translation; but in preparation for it 
the whole book has been thoroughly revised and the part devoted 
to the early Middle Ages has been rewritten. An attempt is 
definitely made to summarise our present knowledge of the subject. 
It has obviously had its difficulties. There is, for instance, a vast 
accumulation of discussions on agrarian origins. It is becoming 4 
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question whether the opinions of this or that authority need be 
os out in a text-book or whether a brief statement of what the 
evidence is—and particularly on what points it is lacking—should 
not be preferred. Dr. Kulischer is on the whole conservative. He 
iscommendably brief, but loath to jettison very much. While he 
may cling rather too much to such concepts as those of a ‘‘ natural 
economy” and a ‘ town economy,” it must be remembered that 
modern criticism is still in the disruptive state. Reaction against 
the older views of the uniformity of manorial organisation prior 
to commutation and of the high degree of self-sufficiency of the 
towns is quite likely to go too far. Dr. Kulischer does give 
due weight to the growth of commerce in the Middle Ages, and 
fully illustrates its nature and organisation. He would be a rash 
man who at this juncture attempted to re-write medieval economic 
history on an entirely new basis. The admirable summaries of 
authorities and books at the head of each main section will be of 

t service to the student. 

Although Dr. Kulischer’s lectures, which formed the nucleus 
of the book, were given in Leningrad, it ought to be said that he 
has taken western Europe as the groundwork of his discussion. 
Russia and eastern Europe generally are only incidentally men- 
tioned. Possibly Germany has an undue share of the volume on 
the Middle Ages. In the second volume, however, England 
figures very largely, but in a western European setting. The hand- 
ling of this part of the subject presents many difficulties. While 
it is possible to speak of the new commodities which enter into 
commerce—tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, etc. (pp. 25-9)—and to 
indicate from the multiplication of domestic social amenities that 
there was a general rise in the standard of life, when it comes to 
details, countries have to be treated separately. It is not possible, 
for instance, to blend an account of English and French agrarian 
history from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Here Dr. 
Kulischer recognises the inevitable and writes two separate 
chapters. But when he comes to industrial development he 
attempts a “‘ general” treatment of the Verlagssystem (Domestic 
System) and of the tendency to concentration in certain industries. 
The result, it must be admitted, is to give a valuable summary of 
the organisation of western Europe in the pre-industrial age. 
The author is less successful in the section on the growth of com- 
merce and colonisation. Here the material is so abundant that 
he has overburdened himself with facts and neglected to give 
sufficient attention to mercantilist theories which would help to 
give them more significance. One feels, too, that his scheme 
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postpones too late the account of the price revolution of the 
sixteenth century (pp. 329-36), the consequences of which played 
an important part in movements which have already been de. 
scribed in previous chapters. These criticisms, however, must 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that Dr. Kulischer has written 
an admirable book. It is as comprehensive, scholarly, and 
well-documented as one would expect. But it does raise again 
in one’s mind the question whether there is any unity in economic 
history. What is the link between the topics which it sets out to 
discuss ? 

A very interesting answer is suggested by the late Professor 
Allyn Young in the Introduction which he contributed to Pro- 
fessor M. M. Knight’s Economic History of Europe to the End of the 
Middle Ages. He considers that the chief merit of Mr. Knight's 
book is that “ better than any other book in the English language 
it answers the particular questions about ancient and medieval 
history that are most important for the student of the economic 
problems of the present day.” What are these particular ques- 
tions? ‘‘Students of economics,’ we are told, “are coming to 
find that their most important problems have to do with the struc- 
ture and the operations of the mechanism of modern business.” 
To them the most significant aspect of western economic civilisa- 
tion is ‘‘the history of business institutions.” Consequently 
they want to know first of all about commerce, “ for industry and 
its technique are the servants of commerce.” This involves a 
complete departure from the traditional treatment of medieval 
economic history. A quarter of a century ago, Mr. Knight tells 
us, it was customary for the American student to study a manual 
of English economic history. To-day it is recognised that this is 
not particularly profitable. The economic development of the 
British Isles is ‘‘far from a full sample, or even a particularly 
representative one’; in fact, until relatively recent times it was 
an example of economic backwardness (p. vii). Sound historical 
method, therefore, demands that English economic history must 
be discarded as “ a suitable vantage-ground from which to survey 
the economic development of Europe as a whole” (p. ix). 
Mr. Knight then proceeds to explore the beginnings of commerce 
in the ancient world. He finds them in the civilisations which 
established themselves in the Nile and the Tigris~Euphrates 
valleys. ‘‘ The organisation of European commerce and industry 
on the basis of leadership from the south-east ’’ continued from 
these early times “ until at least the thirteenth century A.D.” (p. 
19). Commerce among the Greeks and Romans is reviewed. The 
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ister were not apt pupils. “The Empire was Roman in name, 
but its economic life was certainly not Roman (p. 62). . . . For 
the most part the Romans were content to let the Greeks, Syrians 
and other Near-Easterners handle their foreign trade” (p. 69). 
With the break-up of the western Empire, Constantinople assumed 
the commercial leadership of the eastern Mediterranean. The 
commercial principles on which it was organised influenced the 
Saracens (and through them Spain), stimulated the growth of the 
great Italian cities, and by means of the contacts established by 
the Crusades even aroused northern Europe from its lethargy. 
§o knowledge of commercial technique—the proper functions of 
currency, the uses of credit instruments and the methods of book- 
keeping—was kept alive and perfected. For the first half of the 
pook Mr. Knight does not find it necessary to make any except 
incidental references to northern Europe in general or to England 
in particular. 

The spread of commerce to northern Europe is traced in the 
sueceeding chapters. It had to contend against anarchy and that 
“eonfusion roughly organised” which we call feudalism. The 
progress was slow. Older writers have greatly exaggerated the 
achievements of Charles the Great; the invasions of the Northmen 
apparently effected more than all his capitularies. We are not 
told, however, why “ the great impetus for commercial revival ”’ 
came from the Northmen (cf. pp. 147 and 155). Can it be shown 
that they were to any appreciable extent the heirs to the commer- 
cial knowledge of south-eastern Europe? The influence of Con- 
stantinople on Venice and the spread of established methods of 
trading from the Italian cities to the fairs of Champagne and to 
the Low Countries can be easily proved. By the end of the Middle 
Ages northern Europe has made great commercial progress, and 
the way was prepared for its exploitation of the sea route to India 
and of the new world. Mr. Knight has certainly adopted a new 
approach. If the students of economics want an account of the 
development of commerce to the end of the Middle Ages they can 
hardly expect to get a more readable and suggestive one than is 
here provided. There is a single theme running through the 
whole book. But even Mr. Knight is unable to break entirely 
with tradition. He gives us a long chapter on the Manor! It is 
even prefaced with a sketch to illustrate the three-field system. 
We are told about balks, headlands and butts. All this and the 
account of John Ball and the Peasants’ Revolt—and much more 
of the familiar story—must be of slight interest to those who are 
contemplating Europe as a whole. Surely it would have been 
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more relevant to the purpose of the book to expand the rather 
brief references to commercial methods, means of communication, 
and the articles which entered into long-distance trade. 

Mr. Knight was faced with a formidable task when he under. 
took to plan and write (largely with the assistance of Professors 
Barnes and Fliigel) a continuation of the story down to the 
present day. The fundamental difficulty was to determine what 
could be treated in a general way and what required separate 
consideration. After four chapters which deal with the beginni 
of European expansion, the “commercial revolution,” the in- 
dustrial revolution, and the factory system, as they affected 
Europe as a whole, the authors devote two chapters to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry in each of the three chief western 
European countries—England, Germany and France. Separate 
chapters are also given to other western European countries, 
south-eastern Europe and Russia. Consequently there is not the 
same unity in this volume as in the first. Summary treatment, 
particularly of the smaller countries, is inevitable. The general 
chapters, or at least those in which comparisons between countries 
are made, seem to me to be the most interesting. Students will 
learn much, for instance, from the chapter on the beginnings of 
European expansion, with admirable sections on Spain and the 
Dutch. Naturally the stimulus exercised by export merchants 
on industry is strongly stressed, and consequently the “ over- 
dramatisations ”’ of the older writers on the Industrial Revolution 
are exposed. Inventions and the mechanisations of industrial 
processes are not allowed to stand in the foreground. In fact it 
is pointed out that inventions were not immediately of industrial 
importance, because specifications could not be followed. It is 
not until the middle of the nineteenth century that what the 
authors call the ‘‘ New Industrial Revolution,” based on machines 
of precision, was really inaugurated. “ Anybody who will use a 
little informed imagination in comparing the appearance of, and 
the activities and the goods consumed in, London, Paris, or New 
York to-day with the same picture in 1850 cannot be much 
offended by the term ‘ revolution’” (p. 377 in single volume 
edition). A novelty of the chapter on the Factory System is that 
nearly half of it reviews the history of economic ideas from Adam 
Smith to the critics of Karl Marx. Although it is a marvel of 
compression, one feels that its relevance there is not entirely 
justified. 

Professor Lujo Brentano offers us in his Geschichte der Wirt- 
schaftlichen Entwicklung Englands a comprehensive survey of the 
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economic history of England, together with a review of the develop- 
ment of the British Overseas Empire. Extending as it does to 
well over 2000 pages, this must now be the longest work devoted 
tothe subject. Perhaps this is not altogether surprising when we 
recall that Dr. Brentano has been engaged in the study of English 
institutions for over sixty years. As long ago as 1870 he published 
his well-known introduction to Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds.* 
He had at that time spent some months in this country, examining 
the working-class movement in the manufacturing districts, and 
pursuing his researches in London. The fact that he dedicated 
his essay to John Malcolm Ludlow indicates the influences under 
which he came at that time, and it is worthy of notice that he 
afterwards wrote an account of the Christian Socialist Movement 
(1883). During the many years he lectured, mainly in the 
universities of Munich and Heidelberg, he was constantly occupied 
with the problems of the economic development of England. 
Consequently he had on his retirement a great store of knowledge 
todraw upon. It must be said at once that the book has none of 
the objectivity which marks Dr. Kulischer’s preparation of his 
leetures for publication. Dr. Brentano’s vigorous personality 
expresses itself on almost every page. In the first volume he deals 
with the Middle Ages. Here he begins by making an interesting 
attempt to assess the respective contributions of Celtic, Roman 
and Germanic institutions to the making of England. It is a 
dificult task, for the material is jejune, hard to interpret or (as 
in the case of the Brehon laws) compiled at a much later period. 
On the whole the author follows Vinogradoff; but he becomes much 
more dogmatic than his master when he asserts with confidence 
that the result of the Roman occupation was the organisation of 
the villa as the unit of cultivation (p. 48). When he comes to 
discuss the origins of gilds the embers of old controversy are re- 
kindled. He still feels sore that his views, which were so generally 
aecepted from 1870 to 1890, suffered an eclipse after the appearance 
of C. Gross’s Gild Merchant. He goes so far as to suggest that 
Gross was so strongly imbued with the American spirit that he was 
incapable of appreciating the ideas that inspired the formation 
of gilds (p. 165). In his opinion, too, Gross can be convicted of 
error from his own documents when he states that there was no 
Gild Merchant in England prior to the Norman Conquest (p. 223). 
The thesis that medieval towns were the scene of severe struggles 
* English Gilda: the Original Ordinances of more than one hundred Early English 


Gilda, edited by Toulmin Smith . . . and a Preliminary Essay in Five Parts on 
the History and Development of Gilds, by L. Brentano. Early English Text Soc. 
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between rich merchants and poor craftsmen is also restated 
(chapter 10). In fact, the reader will find that on certain topic, 
Dr. Brentano cannot help being polemical. He has, for instangg 
paid particular attention within recent years to the growth of 
capitalism, and he does not accept the theories of either Sombar; 
or Weber. It is therefore a great satisfaction to him to point out 
that capitalism was developing in fifteenth-century England 
How can Sombart explain this in the absence of the Jews who 
were expelled by Edward I in 1290? (1.379). Weber’s theory of 
Puritan influence is also obviously not applicable (11. 5). 

The second volume covers the Mercantile Age. A general 
criticism of it is that too much space is given to the political 
and constitutional setting. Possibly Dr. Brentano felt this was 
necessary for German readers, a plea which may also justify the 
summarising of the theories of Hobbes, Locke, Petty, Davenant, 
Child and others. Since the author is so interested in agrarian 
problems—and particularly in the English Land Laws, with which 
he deals very fully—it is curious that his treatment of the enclosure 
movement of the sixteenth century is so weak. He follows 
Ashley, for instance, with respect to the areas affected by the 
movement, which suggests ignorance of later work on the subject, 
particularly that of Gay and Tawney. On industrial organisation 
he is mainly indebted to Unwin, while his account of the Joint- 
Stock Trading Companies owes much to Professor Scott’s work. 
One would like a more adequate treatment of the causes of the 
disruption of the Old Empire. There is nothing to show that the 
work of the late G. L. Beer on the Old Colonial System has been 
consulted. The temper of the moment is displayed when the 
incident of Captain Jenkins’s ear leads to animadversions on the 
iniquities of war propaganda, with special references to the alleged 
crucifixion of a Canadian soldier in the late War and an extended 
note on the still more appalling fabrication that the Germans had 
set up a corpse factory (m1. 327). The third volume carries the 
story down to the present day. The treatment of the nineteenth 
century is over-weighted on the side of social legislation and social 
movements. More attention, one feels, ought to have been given 
to the technical aspects of the growth of large-scale industry and 
particularly to its structure and localisation. But Dr. Brentano’s 
abiding interests lead him rather to consider the beginnings of 
Socialism, the Chartist Movement, Christian Socialism, Co- 
operation, Trade Unionism and Friendly Societies. The greater 
proportion of the second part of the Third Book contains a history 
of the various sections of the Overseas Empire. Probably 
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English readers will find it somewhat unsympathetic in many ways. 
Still it is a very interesting sketch from which they may learn a 
good deal. They may take it as a pendant to what Dr. Brentano 
calls the ‘‘ stark imperialistisch gefarbten Buche” of the late 
Professor Lilian Knowles (11. ii. 76, note 3). 

“There is no general survey of French economic history 
similar to those which exist for the economic history of England.” 
So wrote Professor Henri Sée in the article on ‘“‘ Recent Work in 
French Economic History (1905-25) ”’ which he contributed to 
the first number of T'he Economic History Review, January 1927. 
He has now himself supplied such a general outline. The task 
could not have been in more competent hands. M. Sée laid the 
foundations of his reputation by his special studies of the social 
and economic history of Brittany over thirty years ago. He has 
within the last five or six years published the results of his re- 
searches on the economic development of France in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Possibly it is really a piece of 
good fortune that it has not been the practice in France to write 

surveys. Certainly it is a matter of congratulation that 
this should be the first in the field. M. Sée is so acutely aware of 
the gaps in our knowledge that he is constantly telling us that on 
this or that subject no serious inquiry has yet been made. ‘‘ Nous 
serons trop heureux,”’ he writes in the preface, “si cette modeste 
esquisse suscite d’autres travaux synthétiques et surtout de 
nombreuses monographies, dont lhistoire a tant besoin. Espér- 
ons que, grace aux progrés de nos études, il cessera bientdot 
détre & la page et qu’il sera nécessaire de le refaire de fond en 
comble.” Had our general surveys been written in this spirit 
the present reaction would not have been so severe. The plan of 
the book is simple. The history of France is divided into eight 
main periods and within each M. Sée sets down such answers as 
ean, in the present state of knowledge, be given to the questions 
raised by the economic approach to history. He wastes little 
time over the early centuries. Economic conditions in the pre- 
historic period are too uncertain (p. 12) and our knowledge of 
independent Gaul is too slight (p. 13) to detain us. Apart from 
the organisation of the villa the Roman occupation exerted little 
influence (pp. 20-21). The view of M. Louis Halphen that the 
renaissance under Charles the Great only existed in the imagina- 
tion of historians is accepted (p. 24). In fact, industry and com- 
merce made little headway in western Europe before the thirteenth 
century (p. 25). The treatment of the Middle Ages is naturally 
much fuller. Here the distinction between esclavage, serfage and 
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vilainage is very clearly brought out, and the consequences of the 
disappearance of slavery and the emancipation of the serfs ary 
discussed. In particular it is shown that the result of the changes 
were that the hold of the cultivator on the land was much leg 
precarious than in England, a fact of fundamental importance 
in the subsequent history of French agriculture. The French 
peasantry, however, suffered heavily from the ravages of war, 
After the Hundred Years’ War it was necessary to begin cultivat. 
ing again a devastated country (p. 131). Great powers of rm. 
covery were shown in the development of France between 1460 
and 1560, when unhappily progress was again retarded by the 
outbreak of the somewhat less calamitous Wars of Religion. With 
the help of the researches published by MM. Raveau, Boissonnade 
and Hausen, M. Sée is able to give an interesting sketch of the 
sixteenth century. The first part of the seventeenth century 
has been less well explored. But the work of Colbert and the 
causes of its relative failure have naturally attracted attention, 
The grievances of the peasantry—so often misunderstood in this 
country—are amply illustrated in the cahiers of the Revolution. 
M. Sée is at pains to point out that as far as the peasantry are 
concerned the Revolution merely precipitated the conclusion of 
an evolution which had been clearly marked for centuries (p. 379). 
So firm was their hold on the land that an enclosure movement 
similar to that which occurred in England was out of the question 
(p. 363) And the consequence is that France is to-day still “ une 
démocratie rurale; ]’équilibre entre la vie rurale et la vie urbaine 
n’y est pas encore rompu ” (p. 513). It ought to be added that 
the value of the book is greatly increased by the addition of 4 
bibliography of 193 entries. 

Professor Henri Hauser’s brochure is a kind of foot-note to 
the study of economic history. He tells us that he was invited 
‘ to lecture at Geneva by M. Paul Mantoux,! the Director of the 
Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales. So 
he set himself to demonstrate that many modern economic 
problems are merely re-statements of old questions, for, while 
the scale differs, the principles involved are the same. In support 
of this thesis he takes five examples—the case of the natural or 
acquired possession of necessary raw materials by a particular 
country, that of access to markets, the intricacies of currency 
and price levels, the organisation of commercial capital and bank- 


1 Himself well known to economic historians as the author of La Révolution 
Industrielle au XVIII™ siecle (1906); English translation by Marjorie Vernon 
(1928; Jonathan Cape). 
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ing facilities, and finally the problems of labour. Our forefathers 
a he shows, worried about these issues, particularly in the 
sixteenth century, which was singularly modern in its economic 
aspects (p.8). To the lectures, here reprinted, he has added 
three appendices in further support of his contention. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these is the one in which he justifies his state- 
ment (p.19) that salt was formerly what oil or rubber is to-day. 
It was a necessary not universally distributed by nature. So it 
became a subject of high politics. Countries which possessed it 
wed it as a means of exerting pressure on those which did not. 
France secured the goodwill of Switzerland at critical moments 
by guaranteeing to her the supply of salt (pp. 63-6). What 
conclusion does M. Hauser draw from this learned historical 
exercise? That many of our modern problems are not so novel 
assome people are apt to think. But, if they have arisen before, 
ean we by careful study learn how properly to deal with them 
at the present day? Hardly. All M. Hauser permits himself to 
say is that there are economic phenomena that change and those 
that abide. There are always human wants and attempts to 
find means to satisfy them. The means change; the solution of 
one age differs from that of another. So a wide survey of history 
will not tell us what we ought to do in the particular circumstances 
ofthe present. But it will teach us not to be dogmatic, and per- 
haps persuade us to believe that our shibboleths are touched with 
that “ relativity ’’ which so obviously marked those of yesterday’s 
seven thousand years. J. F. REEs. 

' Perhaps I ought not to allow une formule irrévérencieuse to be ascribed to 
the late Sir William Ashley when in fact he was not the author of it. M. Hauser 
(p. 13) so characterises the statement that ‘‘ the herring and the clove have caused 
more bloodshed than anything except the Christian religion.”’ If he will consult 
The Economic Organisation of England (p. 71) he will find that Ashley prefaces the 


remark by saying ‘‘ someone has rather bitterly said.’’ I believe that Thorold 
Rogers was responsible for it. 
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SOME RECENT WORKS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


History in School: a study of some of its problems. By H. Ayy 
DrumMMonD. 1929. 176 pp. Harrap. 5s. 

The Matter and Method of Modern Teaching. By Vatzenton 
Davis. 1928. 386 pp. + index (history section 15 + 19 
pp.). Cartwright and Rattray. 6s. 

Foundations of History Teaching. By F. Cuarke. 1929. yi4 
171 pp. Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 


The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. By H. L. Harris, 
1930. 84 pp. Sydney: Angus & Robertson. (The Aus- 
tralian Book Company, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.4.) 3s, 

RECENT developments in education are vitally affecting the 
curricula in elementary and in secondary schools; and the 
central factor, the reorganisation of elementary education, is 
bound to have far-reaching effects on all forms of education, 

This will become more evident when the preliminary administra- 

tive work of re-grouping the children under and over eleven years 

of age respectively becomes general. The mechanical aspects 
of school studies, such as handwriting, spelling, the mechanical 
manipulation of numbers and the acquirement of mere informa- 
tion, will become secondary to the real purpose of education. 
This does not mean that those aspects will be of no importance, 
but that their importance will be relative to their necessity and 
usefulness in the main purpose. It is clear then that the teach- 
ing of history will be specially affected, because it is almost the 
only subject in which it is possible to say that often the little 
time spent upon it renders the result almost worthless. The 
re-orientation of the curriculum and the change in the objective 
of the education of young people over eleven years of age is 
bound to bring the study of history into a prominence which 
will go far to ensure for it an adequate amount of time. One 
may reasonably expect anything from two to four hours a week 
to be given to it, except perhaps in the schools where one or 
more modern foreign languages are taken; and even in those 
the time will probably be from one and a half hours upwards. 

This, with more generous equipment, will make possible a range 

of work which has long been considered desirable but which 

could scarcely be encompassed in other than exceptional circum- 
stances. And if the education of the adolescent is to be regarded 
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not as & preparation for life in later years, but as the beginning 
of that life, a wider range of work is essential. But while it 
gill be wider in scope it will be appropriate to the child’s age 
and outlook. We shall no longer attempt by all manner of 
artificial devices to present material to children merely because 
it may, or will, be of use in adult life. “‘ History for citizenship ”’ 
is a phrase which has not been without its dangers to history 
teaching in schools. In emphasising the double function of 
education, the development of the individual as an individual, 
and the development of the individual as a unit in a complex 
society, there is always the danger of our thinking of this second 
function in terms of adult society. In these volumes there are 
very welcome and necessary reminders of this danger. There 
are also many evidences of the wider conceptions which are 
slowly but surely changing and enlarging the content of history, 
as applied to school studies. 

Miss Drummond’s book is devoted mainly to apparatus 
(books, illustrations, etc.) and methods—Syllabuses, Presenta- 
tion, Biography, Movements, Handwork, Co-operative Work, 
and so forth. But these are not dealt with in a theoretical 
wey, but from the standpoint of classroom possibilities and 
experience. If we could ensure the premises which Miss Drum- 
mond lays down as being necessary for success, history teaching 
would be on a very secure foundation: “every teacher must 
know his subject and then know his children,” and, in addition, 
she says (quoting from Lord Bryce, July 1893), ‘‘ must have the 
power of realising the dead past in a living present.” 

The number of teachers who can claim to have something 
more than a text-book knowledge of history is increasing, but a 
much larger provision of such teachers will be necessary in the 
reorganised schools. In the average elementary school there 
are but three classes with pupils over eleven years of age: this 
makes the appointment of specialists for single subjects almost 
impossible. In the reorganised schools, however, in the larger 
towns there will be a minimum of six of such classes, and often 
there will be nine or more. The bearing of this on the need for 
specialists is plain. Add the additional factor of a possible 
taising of the school-leaving age, and the provision of such teachers 
will become urgent. The question of teachers having the power 
to realise “‘ the dead past in a living present ” will clearly depend 
upon the extent to which they have a knowledge of the past. 

On the other hand—that every teacher ‘“ must know his 
children” is quite another and different qualification, though 
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equally important. Miss Drummond gives an excellent example, 
on a big scale, of the necessity for this. She says, rightly (p, 58), 
that published copies of assignments are unsuitable in a permanent 
form, as even in her own case—i.e. in one school—it was found 
impossible to use the same assignments with any two classe 
studying the same period. How much less possible must it be 
to construct assignments suitable for common use by a large 
number of schools, where the difficulty of range of ability ing 
single school is accentuated by the wide range of ability possible 
from school to school. There is a real danger, especially with 
inexperienced teachers, that the provision of individual work 
may be looked upon as the beginning and the end of the teacher's 
share in the matter, while the rest lies with the child, who is 
“thoroughly lazy” if he does not accomplish his quota satis. 
factorily. In the same connection Miss Drummond is equally 
practical on the question of the proportion of time to be devoted 
to class work and individual work respectively. She does not 
dogmatise, but states only what she herself has found the best 
division of time available. All teachers will agree that, as a 
principle, more time should be given to individual study than 
to oral exposition by the teacher. But individual work in 
subjects where language is the basic material has its peculiar 
limitations in the elementary schools. Such work often presumes 
a range of vocabulary which children in these schools do not 
possess: or, what is even worse, their understanding of the 
vocabulary may be sufficient to mislead them. As a conse- 
quence the work requires the closest supervision, or very specific 
direction from the teacher; or, better still, as Miss Drummond 
suggests (p. 51), the book should be read with the teacher. The 
last method used to be the rule in the elementary school. This 
was very unsatisfactory, inasmuch as nothing was left to the 
initiative of the child. The most satisfactory method is plainly 
a judicious mixture of oral exposition and intelligently planned 
individual work within the pupils’ capacity. 

On the question of hand work, co-operative work, the use of 
sources, and the use of books generally, the author expresses 
equally well-balanced views. There is one point worthy of special 
emphasis: she says that, for reference, Seyffert’s Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities and Sandys’ Companion to Latin Studies 
proved invaluable to a class of twelve-year olds. This is 4 
feature which ought to be realised in the new schools. There is 
a danger that works of this kind, under a mistaken idea that 
such works are beyond the powers of young children, may be 
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omitted from school libraries in favour of simple story books 
quite poor and ephemeral in character. It would be almost 
better if teachers went to the other extreme and excluded from 
the library everything in the nature of a school text-book written 
for young people. 

But while Miss Drummond’s remarks on methods are admir- 
able and provide a collection of valuable experiments, her chapters 
on content are more open to differences of opinion. For secondary 
schools of the academic type they are no doubt excellent; for 
she is attempting to reconcile the general historical training of 
al children with that which is necessary in preparation for 
specific examinations. For this purpose the content of the 
history course must of necessity be biassed towards their require- 
ments. But for the new senior schools it may be questioned 
whether her views are wholly to be commended. These schools 
are at present in the fortunate position where history may be 
studied solely for its educative value, without any reference to 
the character cf the information which has to be retained in the 
memory at the end of the course. This being so, it is unnecessary 
to follow methods which are, at least partly, determined by 
the concluding examination. Moreover, in a rapidly changing 
world, the best accepted methods must, of necessity, be under 
constant and critical examination. Here, for example, are 
three principles which Miss Drummond states and which the 
greater number of teachers would accept without cuestion :— 
(l) “For children under, shall we say, ten, history taken as 
biography seems almost ideal”; (2) “in general, the history 
course in school should be arranged on the basis of movements ”’ ; 
(3) “ after eleven the interest in things around is aroused, and 
this is the time for social history pure and simple.” Yet objec- 
tions—and, if such objections be valid, vital objections—may be 
urged against all three. 

In the practice of the first a good deal will depend upon 
the character of the biography. If it be made suitable for 
young children it may be robbed of its historical value; or, 
on the contrary, if its historical significance is brought out it 
may become unsuitable for presentation. To the second the 
objection will be made that accounts of movements frequently 
become merely a series of generalised statements devoid of con- 
crete incident, or of incidents which the pupil can comprehend ; 
and that this is inevitable when a wide topic has to be covered. 
The criticism of the third principle will be of a different character. 
Probably all will agree that the elements which go to make up 
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social history are in the main of a concrete character, and ay 
within the range of the pupils’ powers of comprehension, ang 
that social history is, as a consequence, most attractive to yo 

people. But even those who favour its exclusive study ap 
divided, as we shall see, into two camps : (1) those who treat it, 
and cause it to be studied, as a background later for the events jn 
connection, and (2) those who would deal with it only in so far ag 
it explains the pupils’ present social environment. Of cours 
these two objects are not incompatible, but unless both ay 
recognised the treatment for one or the other exclusively will be 
different. A more general objection is that those other events 
are best studied alongside the social background. On other 
matters relating to content, too, debatable questions are raised, 
though Miss Drummond fortifies her position with the opinions of 
writers whose views also are entitled to serious consideration, 

These criticisms are put forward not necessarily, nor merely, 
to express disagreement, but rather to indicate that serious and 
concentrated attention must be given to this subject in view of 
the coming changes. One of the commonest sources of views, 
apparently, but not really, contradictory, is the varying inter- 
pretation of terms employed when discussing method and con- 
tent in history teaching. This is specially true of very com- 
prehensive terms like the Renaissance, Divine Right of Kings, 
Universal History, the History of Civilisation. The most 
abstruse aspects of history have within them elements which 
may be exemplified in the experiences of young people, while 
the simplest aspects may have elements which baffle the under- 
standing of the trained historian. So much depends, not upon 
what the teacher calls the topics in his course, but upon what 
he is actually presenting to his pupils. 

There are, however, other suggestions in this excellent little 
manual, which scarcely seem practicable or desirable. It is, for 
example, quite impossible to secure a whole year, between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen, for the study of purely local history. 
Moreover, one would have thought that where the course is 8 
short, the function of local history would be mainly that of 
giving reality to the general history course. Miss Drummond 
does not omit to mention this aspect, but she seems to regard 
it as an alternative method rather than as the way in which local 
history should be treated with the older children in the elementary 
schools. There are schools where attempts have been made to 
teach general history entirely through local history, but one has 
the feeling that, in such cases, the thread of general history is 
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rather forced. Such a practice is, however, a different matter 
from either of the alternatives suggested above. Again, the 
author suggests that there might be a year’s work in civics with 
the same class of pupils. But civics divorced from history has 
already proved itself to be a dull and futile subject. Besides, the 
objective is surely wrong. Does the child of fourteen feel any 
need for civics? Apart from the more obvious external evidences 
such as an election, water supply, sanitation, the police, this 
subject does not engage his interest. This is surely the old 
fallacy that there is great value in the acquisition of information 
by pupils of thirteen or fourteen which will be required only 
when they reach manhood. And, again, are we not pursuing 
the better part by cultivating the sense of a common civilisation 
derived from many sources rather than by cultivating inter- 
nationalism ? The former we get by viewing history as a whole— 
regarding our own as a particular manifestation—the latter 
through knowing something of separate national histories. And 
though, in any full sense, both are impossible, the way we present 
history to our pupils and the attitude of mind which we create 
are all important, however simple the history may be. Moreover, 
the elements of civilisation are more within the range of the 
pupils’ understanding than national policies and national actions. 

In the history section of Matter and Method of Modern Teaching 
Mr. Valentine Davis appears to have travelled a long way in 
the direction of teaching the whole history of civilisation—at 
any rate he quotes approvingly (pp. 66, 67) Mr. F. J. Gould, 
who appears to be advocating something of that nature. In 
contrast to this apparently highly desirable object he puts for- 
ward what he calls the romantic view of history, which he says 
is what is taught in schools; and in support of his contention 
he refers to Circular 833 of the Board of Education. Mr. Davis 
seems to believe that teachers do not bring out, in relation 
to the present, the significance of the matters with which they 
deal in the history lessons. He says that ‘“‘ teachers commonly 
teach that the picturesque Ancient Briton coloured his body 
with woad and that he was a mere skin-clad savage”; and 
again, that ‘‘ some teachers make the Crusades appear romantic 
enough, but do they make it clear that the building of Romance 
Churches in France was a means of protection from the 
Crusaders?” The objection here appears to be not to the 


* For this use of the word Romance, and the accompanying statement, Mr. 
Davis refers to The Romance Churches of France, by O. E. Bodington (1925). 
Mr. Bodington’s actual remarks about the influence of the Crusaders, read in their 
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romantic side of history but to the presentation of that aspect 
exclusively. There is nothing in the Board’s publication which 
advocates the teaching of the romantic aspect only : emphasis 
is laid on the fact that this aspect forms one avenue, and a y 
appropriate one, for children, to the study of serious history, 
Mr. Davis goes on to say : 

The essence of this system is to require the child to detach itself from its own 

world which it is just struggling to recognise and comprehend . . . to force it 
to project its mind backwards . . . and to attempt to identify itself in a state 
of civilisation . . . which would be more foreign to it . . . than would any 
modern European country. 
Yet is it not almost an educational maxim that the young most 
readily grasp conditions which are in strong contrast to their 
own, provided the elements are simple and easily recognisable! 
If this were not so, why do we begin our early geography lessons 
with Esquimaux and negroes and desert-dwellers? The author 
seems to dispute this, declaring that to project one’s mind back 
to such a time “ would be an exacting experiment for a trained 
metaphysician.”’ 

All these criticisms exemplify the remarks made above about 
the necessity for understanding what is implied in the language 
which is used when discussing historical teaching. The question 
of presentation referred to above is determined largely by the 
teacher’s knowledge. If he knows his subject, all the features 
which are presumed to be omitted are included if the young 
people can appreciate them. Again, Mr. Davis’s trained meta- 
physician (historian) is projecting his mind into some problem of 
the past, which does not come within the child’s world at all. 
The simple external elements to which we introduce children 


scarcely require such tremendous effort. However, what is Mr. 
Davis’s remedy ? 


What is needed is a revolution. We must break with the Past: we must 
create the Future. . . . We should seek to help our pupils to perceive the 
growth of the human spirit—racially, nationally and individually—and the 
development of human society in its many forms from both a possibly exclusively 
individualistic beginning and from a social group, whether family, herd or race. 


context, scarcely bear out the implication in Mr. Davis’s statement. He wrote 
(p. 21) :—** A large section of the crusaders came home still further imbued with 
the lawlessness which they had been obliged to practise,” in order to live, ‘‘on their 
way out. Hence more churches, the only oases of protection, were necessary for 
the purpose of countering this increased unrest and forming nuclei of teaching, 
good government and personal protection. . . Another large section of returned 
crusaders supported” the efforts of the Church, ‘‘for they had been privileged to 
witness the benefits of civilised government” in the Eastern Empire. 

“‘ masterpieces of art and decoration with which Byzantine churches abounded 
fired many more of them with the ambition to adorn their own churches in 
France in similar fashion.”’ 
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Our pupils will then follow the growth of various forms of human society in 
tribes, races and nations, with their migrations, mergings, submergence and 
revival resulting in the present mixed or composite stocks that constitute 


nations. 

This seems uncommonly like attempting to teach young people 
the science of sociology, which would be even more abstract 
and detached from the child’s world than romantic history. But 
we are warned before we set sail on these uncharted oceans that 
“to lay down a Syllabus of a course of history on these lines 
would be extremely difficult and probably undesirable.”” More- 
over, Mr. Davis is throwing out criticisms and suggestions rather 
for the purpose of provoking thought than for providing a scheme 
of historical instruction. So he is perhaps not such an iconoclast 
as he seems. He gives a short but very representative list of 
recent works on the subject; and while some will disagree, even 
perhaps violently, none will “‘ go away empty.” 

Mr. F. Clarke, who is Professor of Education at McGill 
University, in his Foundations of History Teaching, approximates 
one fundamental principle to the view put forth by Mr. Davis, 
viz. that history teaching should be more concerned with under- 
standing the Present and less with attempting to visualise the 
Past. But, possibly because he has many more pages in which 
to develop his thesis, his work is less condensed and therefore 
more easily followed. He comes nearer, however, to the principles 
adopted by the Council of the Historical Association than any 
other recent author on the subject. The plan of his work is as 
follows. Borrowing Little Arthur from Little Arthur’s History of 
England, he discusses him as the boy of to-day. He proceeds 
to consider the knowledge content, particularly that of history, 
in relation to the boy’s outlook. Following this he treats of 
the social and geographical environment in which Arthur finds 
himseli—Arthur’s seat from which he must reach out into 
history—in other words the environment from and through 
which his knowledge of history must come. He goes on to 
discuss this knowledge, analysing the value, to Arthur, of its 
different aspects, and then considering its later service in culti- 
vating some appreciation of the responsibilities of Little Arthur 
as a potential British citizen. In the second half of the book 
he deals with some of the practical aspects of history teaching : 
Time and the Time-Sense; Stories, which he facetiously terms 
“Yarns”; Methods and Devices; The Teacher and his quali- 
fications; and a concluding chapter summing up the effects of 
such training as he suggests. Throughout the book the influence 
of the philosophy of Benedetto Croce is marked.1 

? See The Philosophy of the Spirit, by Benedetto Croce, volumes 1 and tv. 
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Mr. Clarke makes his imaginary boy, Little Arthur, say ag he 
listens to a history lesson: ‘‘ Yes, I have no doubt it was go 
and I have no wish to question the fact of it. But what a 
earth has that to do with me?” And then the author goes on 
to say that “ History teaching that fails to answer such a question 
fails as history teaching; and if there is a topic where no satis. 
factory answer can be given, that topic ought not to be taught; ” 
and further, “ As he (Little Arthur) learns History, for every 
item of it he must be able to say, ‘ Now I know more about my- 
self and the curious human world I live in.’ If he cannot say 
that, then he is not learning History, however much he may 
be regaled with a diet of mixed stories.”” These quotations will 
indicate to readers that Mr. Clark is more concerned with the 
content of the history course than with classroom devices. His 
suggestions are directed to the work of pupils up to the age of 
twelve. This is a summary of the course through which he would 
carry such pupils, presumably from about the age of seven or 
eight :— 


(1) Simple analysis of the social surroundings, and first suggestions of historic 
continuity with regard to them. 


(2) Development and illustration of the fundamental idea of change. 

(3) Investigation and illustration of the factors that make history. 

(4) Organisation of content (in a variety of forms). 

(1) and (2) are based upon the pupils’ environment; (3) upon 
stories indicative of human motives in action; and (4) treats of 
some definite programme of history in sequence, not necessarily 
of periods, but alternatively of some single feature which may be 
traced throughout history. 

Substantially this is effecting the same purpose as the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Council of the Historical Association in 
the Memorandum on the Teaching of History to children under 
eleven.! The difference lies in the approach: the Council’s 
Memorandum being more inclined towards the traditional method. 
The Memorandum has, however, an additional feature with 
which Mr. Clarke would not agree. It states that the imaginative 
reconstruction of past times should widen the pupil’s horizon and, 
perhaps may be added, his experiences and human sympathies. 
Of this matter he says, “‘ The rich past is viewed (not lived in) 
as a lovely autumn landscape . . . but in no real sense operative 
in us.” He is emphasising, of course, the need for making pupils 
feel that their own lives are largely the embodiment of history and 

1 See History, July 1929, x1v. 111-17. Cf. the Memorandum on History 


Teaching in Schools where the leaving age is under sixteen: ibid., October 1926, 
x1, 219-223. 
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that they themselves are actors in the drama which is constantly 
developing. Whether, merely by a change of front, we could 
prevent history from being devitalised by teachers who do not 
know the subject may be doubted. It might, however, ensure 
that whatever knowledge the child did possess should be real 
knowledge. 

The close relationship of the historic past with the living 
present has long been advocated, as we have already seen from 
Lord Bryce’s statement in 1893. Mr. Clarke makes this the 
main burden of his arguments. He says, in effect, we must 
select for history teaching those factors which are significant for 
the child and near to him to-day. Some teachers are doing this 
and doing it well in the traditional way; but they are teachers 
who admittedly know both their subject and their children. 
That being so there is little, if any, of their historical knowledge 
which has no bearing upon the life of to-day; and I doubt if 
many of these same teachers would agree that, as a matter of 
permanent knowledge, such an object as a monastery, including 
monastic life, is of greater importance than the Hundred Years’ 
War (p. 84). Certainly if we think of the present there appears 
to be nothing handed down from monastic life comparable with 
the spirit of nationality, the offspring of the Hundred Years’ 
War. Such matters, however, are legitimate differences of 
opinion. Mr. Clarke apologises for the form and tone of his 
book. There is not the slightest need for this. He says, and all 
good teachers of history will agree with him, ‘‘ something like a 
challenge had to be sounded.” He has stated fearlessly and 
convincingly in vigorous language the need for making children 
and teachers “‘ realise the dead Past in a living Present.” 

In The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools, by Mr. 
H. L. Harris, we get back again to the objective consideration 
of the subject. Mr. Clarke, as we have seen, develops his theme 
from the standpoint of the child, making him, as he says, the 
centre of the picture. Mr. Harris, dealing with the work of older 
children, discusses the “‘ Nature, Value, Aim and Content” of 
the history course; carries us through the procedure connected 
with its teaching in such matters as the “ methods of arranging 
and organising material” and the various plans to be adopted 
in the conduct of the class; and concludes with a chapter on 
“Testing and Examining.” 

Despite the fact that the objective view of history teaching is 
adopted, there is much similarity between the ultimate aims of 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Harris. For example, these authors are on 
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the same platform in supporting the principle that, “The true 
test of the value of any information is that it is capable of 
functioning in the mind of the learner” (p. 19). Yet, owing to 
the fact that the subject is being treated objectively, Mr. Harris 
expresses the purpose of history sometimes in terms that have 
been sadly misinterpreted in the past and should therefore be 
qualified or expressed differently if futile teaching is to be 
avoided. So often has the expression been used, that our 
objective is “to prepare our pupils for intelligent citizenship,” 
an objective which appeals to all; but the interpretation of this 
phrase has, in many instances, worked out badly. It has led 
to that pernicious system of attempting to give to children 
information which is appropriate only to the citizen of riper 
years. Nor is the system dead or even dying; it is very much 
alive in the plea for giving children more information on the 
history of the nineteenth century and less on the remoter past, 
because such information will help them to understand the 
problems of to-day. 

But it should not be understood that this is the essence of 
this volume: far from it. It gives to history for the young, 
for example, a value which is stated in the Memorandum of the 
Council of the Historical Association but which does not appear 
in Mr. Clarke’s book. A quotation is given from Dr. Catherine 
Firth’s volume, The Learning of History in Elementary Schools, 
concerning the value of studying the people of the past; and the 
author adds, most cogently : “‘ Thus we experience something of 
their emotions, and appreciate a little of their aims, achievements, 
and sufferings. So we take upon ourselves a greater life than 
our own and become so much more a man or woman.” And 
provided we are careful to direct the minds of the young to 
those actions which are appropriate to their stage of mental 
and emotional development this objective has its parallel for our 
pupils. Furthermore, Mr. Harris’s work is a most useful exposi- 
tion of American views and practice, upon which it is largely 
based. So much work has been done by American investigators 
on both the psychology and the practice of history teaching 
that it is difficult to get a compact and brief rendering of the 
results. Mr. Harris satisfies the need for this. In particular, 
teachers will be interested in the application of psychological 
methods of testing and examining to the subject of history. 

J. A. WHITE. 


1 See review in History, xiv. 277 (October 1929). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue threat to the countryside near Hadrian’s Wall, made public 
last spring, by extensive quarrying projected by a company to be called 
“Roman Stone, Limited,” has not yet been averted. The strong 
protest of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Society of Antiquaries which we 
quoted in April (supra, p. 43, note) was immediately echoed by the 
(Classical Association, the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, and the Society of Antiquaries of London. The 
First Commissioner of Works (the Right Hon. George Lansbury) was 
induced to visit the site, in order, as he said, to ascertain at first hand 
what is practicable, since, although the Wall itself is now protected 
as an “ancient monument,” the relevant Act contains nothing to 
prevent industrial operations close by, even if these would destroy 
the characteristic scenery through which it runs and obliterate all the 
significance of its geographical setting. He returned “ confident that 
in the end we shall arrive at some sort of conclusion that will be satis- 
factory ” to all who desire to preserve that setting ; and during the next 
few weeks he was supplied with abundant evidence of the indignation 
aroused by the scheme which endangers it. One appeal to him, signed 
by Lord Grey of Fallodon, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, by 
both the M.P.s for that university, and fourteen other distinguished 
members of it (including Sir Charles Sherrington, President of the 
Royal Society), ran :— 

We venture to express to you the hope that some means may be found to 
limit the proposed extension of nen works in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hadrian’s Wall. The stretch of the Wall, together with its associated works 
the Vallum and the Military Way, running from Chollerford to Gilsland, is, in our 
opinion, one of the most valuable of our national monuments. Both its beauty 
and its significance have already been impaired by the existing quarries; and we 
feel that the time has come when a binding and permanent limitation should be 
imposed on further disfigurement. We realise the importance of providing work, 
to the extent at present contemplated, for unemployed men in the Newcastle 
district; but we submit that it would be disastrous to permit the unlimited 
extension of such works, and so to leave the way open for the eventual destruction 
of a great historical monument. 

Protests were sent also to the Prime Minister, by a body of scholars 
including the professors of Ancient History and of Archeology in the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Manchester and Liverpool 
(who declared that further interference either with the Wall or its 

ape setting “‘ would be nothing short of . . . treason to future 
generations ’’), and by the British Academy. 
+ * * * * * * 


On 2 June Mr. Lansbury stated in the House of Commons that the 
Government had ‘“ come to the conclusion that if the quarrying could 
be confined to a limited area . . . no serious harm would be done. 
. . » Negotiations will proceed with this end in view.”” He announced 
that a Bill was being prepared which would give the Office of Works 
“adequate powers to protect the surroundings of ancient monuments, 
including, of course, the Roman Wall.” But early in July Sir George 
Macdonald visited the area affected, and described the result of his 
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enquiries in an article in the Scotsman.1_ He found that “ the 
testing voices that made themselves heard a few weeks ago have been 
far too easily lulled into silence . . . I went to Newcastle with Vaguely 
comforting rumours of negotiations ringing in my ears. I did my best 
to follow these up. But the nearer I got to the heart of things, the 
more nebulous did the negotiations become.’’ He quoted Haverfield’s 
description : 


Nature and man combine in a unique landscape. As you look east and west, 
and trace the long line winding for miles from end to end of perilous | and 
climbing from hill to hill, as you turn south to the Tyne and the dark fells beyond 
it, or north to long flat wastes and pathless mosses, the vision of a great empire 
rises. Here, on the uttermost limit of the Roman world, the desolate land 
been stamped for ever with the sign of its former lords. On these high moors we 
can realise, almost more clearly than in the forum of Rome, the secret of that 
defence by which Rome guarded the fabric of civilisation through the long menace 
of darkness and dissolution. 


“ With such words fresh in one’s mind,” Sir George added, “ it may 
well seem incredible that Hadrian’s Wall should be in imminent 
danger. Yet there is no manner of doubt that it is.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


MEANWHILE the session was drawing to a close, and it became clear 
that the proposed Bill could not be introduced till the autumn. In 
the hope of inducing the First Commissioner of Works to undertake 
that it should then be pressed forward “at the earliest moment,” a long 
letter was sent to The Times signed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Professor 
Sir Charles Oman, M.P., the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Colonel 
Wedgwood, M.P., Mr. John Buchan, M.P., Sir George Macdonald, and 
Sir Philip Pilditch,M.P. It included the following paragraphs: 


We all rejoice to know that the fort at Housesteads, together with the adjacent 
portion of the Wall, has been handed over to the National Trust. But there is 
reason for profound uneasiness as to what may happen to the finest section of all, 
the magnificent stretch which runs along the crags of the Great Whin Sill from 
Housesteads...toCarvoran. Hitherto it has been largely protected by the very 
loneliness which makes its surroundings so impressive. Sour Carvoran, however, 
a quarry which was started on a modest scale many years ago, and which has 
already devoured a Roman mile-castle as the only alternative to leaving it stand- 
ing alone on the top of a pillar of rock, is now within 100 yards of that part of the 

all which is most nearly in its original condition. It would be folly to shut 
one’s eyes to the dangerous Possibilities latent in the formation of a company 
bearing the ominous name of “* Roman Stone Limited,” and empowered to exploit 
the mineral] rights over a large area to the west of Housesteads, up to and including 
the Wall, and between it and the Vallum. The building of motor roads through- 
out the country is giving an enormous stimulus to the demand for material. We 
have heard that the promoters speak of extracting 100,000,000 tons. 

No doubt the working of the whinstone would give a much-needed fillip to 
employment in the district. But, as you yourself reminded your readers some 
weeks ago, there is abundance of equally suitable whinstone not very far away, 
while the volume of employment would not be lessened by a change. Nor 
one question the sincerity of the promoters’ disclaimer of any intention of attack- 
ing the Wall itself. We miss, however, any reference to the inevitable disfigure- 
ment of the adjacent landscape, and even in regard to the Wall the force of 
circumstance may prove irresistible. Is there not a homely proverb which 
testifies to the excellence of good intentions for paving purposes ? 


On 1 August Mr. Lansbury made a statement in the House in reply 
to a question put by Sir J. Withers (M.P. for the University of Cam- 
bridge), concluding: “ No quarrying has yet begun on the site, and 

1 7 July; reprinted in the September number of Antiquity, pp. 358-61. 


For other materials used above see I'he T'imes of 11, 12, 17, 24 April, 23 and 27 
May, 3 June, 29 July, 2 August. 
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there will be no interference at any time with the Wall or the Vallum. 
If, as I hope, the legislation contemplated is carried through without 
delay, the surroundings of the Wall as a whole can be adequately 
for the future.”” But, however well justified his confidence 

may be, it is obvious that, with many other legislative projects jostling 
for time when the session begins on 28 October, Mr. Lansbury’s 
promised Bill may have long to wait, and irretrievable harm mean- 
while be done, unless a sufficient number of M.P.s can be persuaded 
that public opinion is behind it. Among their constituents must be 
many readers of History ; each might help forward the Bill. Branches 
of the Association might forward resolutions to the local member of 
iament; individuals might write to him without delay. To quote 

ir George Macdonald’s appeal to all who believe “ that this unique 
national monument, with the matchless landscape in which it is set, 
isa possession which no money could buy and no expenditure, however 
javish, could replace,”’ now is the time for them “ to insist through their 
Parliamentary representatives that the necessary steps for its protection 
shall be taken forthwith.” 
* * # ~ * * * 

Tue Council of the Association and the Committee of the Reading 
and district Branch have lost a valuable member in Major J. de Courcy 
Laffan, R.E., who died in July. Ever since he retired from the army, 
more than twenty years ago, he had zealously pursued historical and 
archeological studies’; he was one of the county organisers for 
Buckinghamshire of the English Place-Name Society, and also, as its 
preface records, ‘‘ carried through the heavy task of constructing in 
duplicate a slip-gazetteer of all the place-names found on the 1-inch 

6-inch 0.S. maps, thus providing the basis on which the whole ” 
of the Buckinghamshire volume, “ was ultimately built.”” We have 
also to lament the deaths of the Rev. George Edmundson (3 July), one 
of the few English historians able to read Dutch, who contributed 
various chapters to the Cambridge Modern History, gave in 1910 the 
Ford lectures on the relations of England and the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century which were published under the title Anglo- 
Dutch Rivalry, and wrote the History of Holland in the Cambridge 
historical series (1922), while his knowledge of the obscure history of 
British Guiana led to his employment by the Foreign Office in various 
boundary disputes, from 1896 onwards ; of Mr. Lucien Wolf (24 August), 
President of the Jewish Historical oe who edited for that society 
pamphlets published by Menasseh ben Israel, 1649-56 (1901), and a 
calendar of cases concerning the Jews in the Canary Islands (1926), 
contributed “The Jews in Elizabethan England” (1929), besides 
other important papers. to its Transactions, and also wrote a Life of 
the first Marquess of Ripon (1921); and of Professor V. Barthold of 

, whose death was announced on 22 August. We reprint 
by permission from 7'he T'imes of 26 August the following account of 
his work, by Sir E. Denison Ross : 

It can be stated without fear of contradiction that by Barthold’s death the 
world has lost the greatest authority on Islamic history which it has known; and 
it seems fitting that some record of his achievements in this field should be given 
to your readers. 

Barthold was born in St. Petersburg in 1864. His father was a rich man who 
had the good sense to give his son every facility for pursuing his natural bent for 


_* He contributed to this journal a characteristic letter on the format of 
rical works : supra, xiv, 233 (October 1929). 
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Oriental history, not only providing him with books, but also enabling him 
travel in Turkestan. In 1900 he published the results of his explorations ang 
studies under the title of “‘ Turkestan at the time of the Mongol Invasion.” . 
This most important work, in which for the first time all the existing Arabic and 
Persian sources dealing with the history of Russian and Chinese Turkestan wen, 
examined and analysed, must always remain the chief monument to Barthold’; 
memory. Since its appearance in 1900 many Persian and Arabic works have 
been discovered and much archaeological research carried out—partly by 
himself—bearing on this subject, and a new edition was clearly called for, | 
had long been felt, moreover, that an English translation of this work was much 
to be desired, as Russian is accessible to so few scholars; and the present writer 
was able to arrange for an English translation revised and brought up-to-date 
Barthold himself, who obtained permission from the Soviet Government to 

six months in London for this purpose. The result was the publication in 1998 
by the Gibb Trustees of 7'urkestan down to the time of the Mongol Invasion. 

Though he never enjoyed robust health, Barthold was an indefatigable worker 
and traveller. The list of his publications amounts to something like 400 books 
and articles. . . . A few of these only can be mentioned here. In connexion with 
the Nestorian inscriptions found in Semirechye he wrote a valuable article on 
“ Christianity in Central Asia.” A large monograph he wrote on Tamerlane’s 
grandson, Prince Ulugh Beg, contains the only critical study of the Timurid period. 
When Radloff published his translation of the old Turkish monuments, Barthold 
contributed to the volume an essay on the ‘‘ Historical Importance of Orkhon 
Inscriptions,”’ in which he was able to verify and supplement their contents from 
Arabic sources. 

Barthold also wrote many articles on subjects of more general interest, 
which may be mentioned a very important discussion of the origin of the claim of 
the Ottoman Sultans to have inherited the spiritual power of the Caliphs. Many 
writers have pointed out that there was no question of such transference of spiritual 
power having taken place when Sultan Salim conquered Egypt in 1517, but it 
was Barthold who proved that the idea of ‘“ Sultan-Khalifa ’’ was really intro. 
duced for the first time in the text of the Kiichiik Kainarji treaty entered into 
by the Ottoman Sultan with Catherine II. Throughout the Moslem possessions 
of Russia Barthold’s authority was ae oy as final, and both the Kaza Kirghiz 
and the Turcoman Republics appointed him their official historian. He had read 
everything bearing on Moslem history, and remembered it all. His sound judg- 
ment and his powers of deduction were as astounding as his learning. . . . With 
his death there has passed away the Gibbon of Turkestan. 


* * * * * * * 


THREE other scholars have passed away who, though not primarily 
historians, should be remembered with gratitude by students of history: 
Sir Thomas Arnold (9 June), Professor of Arabic in the University of 
London, whose works included two important, and very interesting, 
books on Mohammedan history, The Preaching of Islam (1896; second 
edition 1913) and The Caliphate (1924), and who also produced an 
admirable translation of the Fioretti, The Little Flowers of St. Francis 
of Assisi (1898); Sir Israel Gollancz (23 June), Professor of English 
in the same university, Secretary of the British Academy, and Director 
of the Early English Text Society, who did much to make more 
accessible the literary sources of English history, up to and including 
the sixteenth century; and W. S. McKechnie (2 July), Emeritus 
Professor of Conveyancing in the University of Glasgow, on whom 
Professor Powicke sends the following note : 


The conventional Scot—and in most ways Professor McKechnie was a very 
conventional Scot—often reveals an unexpected streak of adventure. His 
imagination will suddenly run riot or he will suddenly remove himself to distant 
parts of the earth. As lecturer in constitutional law in Glasgow, Mr. McKechnie 
pees through one of these movements of the spirit. He had a happy idea, and 
1c had the energy and pertinacity to realise it. The result was his book w 
Magna Carta (1905; revised edition 1914) which was already in the press wh 
Professor Jenks, also mysteriously stirred by unnoticed tendencies in historieal 
thought, published his essay on the ‘Myth of Magna Carta” in the Inde- 
pendent Review (Nov. 1904). Thesuccess of Mr. McKechnie’s book was remarkable. 
It won the admiration of the late Dr. Round no less than of the more traditionally 
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minded students of constitutional history. It has been cited freely on all sides 
in the prolonged discussion which Mr. Jenks’s article and M. Petit-Dutaillis’ 
essays revived. In short, Mr. McKechnie satisfied a need. His book cannot be 

asa classic. It is steady, intelligent, laborious, a comprehensive and 
carefully wrought compilation rather than an original addition to our historical 


literature. The author was working alone and was satisfied to bring together the 
gvailable printed material, weighing it all with an independent mind. Nobody 
to his work for definitive criticism or final judgments. But it remains 
work of standard merit, and has won for Mr. McKechnie a permanent place among 
British historical scholars. 
x * * + 


* * * 

Amone the new Fellows of the British Academy elected in July are 
Mr. Norman Baynes, Dr. Allen Mawer, the Rev. H. E. Salter, and 
Professor C. K. Webster. Dr. R. K. Hannay, Fraser Professor of 
Scottish History and Palzography in the University of Edinburgh, 
has been made Historiographer Royal for Scotland in succession to 
Dr. R. S. Rait. Other recent appointments include that of Professor 
J. B. Black, of Sheffield, to succeed Dr. C. Sanford Terry, who lately 

i the Burnett-Fletcher Chair of History at Aberdeen; of Dr. 

jam Rees to a new Chair of Welsh History in the University of 
Wales (Cardiff); of Mr. A. E. Zimmern to another new Chair, of 
International Relations, endowed by Mr. Montague Burton, at Oxford ; 
and of Dr. W. P. Morrell, formerly Beit Lecturer in Colonial History 
at Oxford, to a Readership in History in the University of London. 

* * * * * * * 

Tue following memorandum on the work of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts has recently been issued by H.M. Stationery 
Office : 


No one interested in any aspect of modern history, either as a student or as an 
amateur, can afford to neglect the publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, which during the sixty years of its existence has put at the disposal 
of all a collection of historical treasures previously known to none but their 
fortunate possessors. The generous co-operation of many owners of manuscripts, 
both individuals and corporations, has made possible the publication of more 
than one hundred and seventy reports and calendars,! ranging in character from 
mere inventories in the case of some of the earlier volumes to detailed abstracts 
and verbatim transcripts. 

It will easily be realised how much more vivid and engrossing is the interest 
in past events which is stimulated by perusing the actual words of original docu- 
ments than that aroused by even the best of modern books based upon them. 
Here can be read what the chief actors in notable situations said or wrote, and 
sometimes, preserved by accident, secret instructions or admissions that were 
never intended to be made public. The subject matter reflects every side of 
English life, from great affairs of state to the most intimate details of the lives even 
of obscure persons. 

Examples of State papers can be found in the Cecil, Ormonde, Downshire and 
Portland MSS., politics and political intrigue in the Fortescue MSS., Foreign 
Affairs, the Navy, India and the American colonies in several collections. Local 
affairs have not been overlooked. The records of the corporations of Exeter, 
Berwick-on-Tweed and Coventry, and the county records of Wilts and Worcester 
have been dealt with, and in the Buccleuch MSS. are many interesting papers 
relating to the Lieutenancy of Northamptonshire and the representation of that 
county in Parliament. Medieval ecclesiastical accounts occur in Wells MSS., 
and some calendars of ancient deeds (De L’Isle and Dudley and Hastings MSS.) 
have proved of great value to persons interested in topography and genealogy.? 
4n almost untouched field of romance awaits exploration in the biographical 
matter and social gossip of the more private correspondence. 
te call caer Alenallhonatmes cated sp clhvetcelbee ects 


: ? A complete list may be obtained, post free, from H.M. Stationery Office, 
y, London, W.C.2. 

* Cf. reviews in History, 1x. 140 (Cecil MSS.), x1. 161 (Downshire MSS.), rx. 
245 (Portland MSS.), xu. 273 (Fortescue MSS.), xu. 75 (De L’Isle and Dudley 
MSS.), xrv. 351 (Hastings MSS.), and of other volumes issued by the Commission, 
Va. 68, rx. 347, x. 269, x1, 86, x11. 70, xIv. 373; also a Note upon it, x1. 330. 
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To turn from these useful achievements in the past to the future work of the 
Commission, it is intended to continue steadily the series of detailed 
now in hand, but in addition there is under consideration the compilation ofa 
census of all historical manuscripts at present existing in Great Britain an 
Northern Ireland. Information about collections of manuscripts which have not 
been dealt with by the Commission, and more detailed information about those 
that have been treated in cursory fashion, is sought; the Secretary of the Com. 
mission (Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, W.C.2) would welcome any guch 
particulars and would be pleased to answer any enquiries concerning the scope of 
the Commission’s work. 

We hope that many readers of History will be glad to help in the 
compilation of the proposed census by sending information to the 
Secretary, especially about collections of historical manuscripts, 
or small, in private hands. It is also important tc ensure that a set 
of the volumes issued by the Commission is available in every good 
Public Library ; any Branch of the Association which finds it sla 
in the local library might well send a collective recommendation of it to 
the librarian. Although the publication of the series began as lo: 
as 1870, a number of the older volumes are still available at the low 
pre-war prices. Many, however, are out of print, and there is no doubt 
that it will in course of time become increasingly difficult to secure a 
complete set. To ensure that all future volumes are secured a standing 
order should be given for their supply. 

* * * ¥ * * * 

A YEAR ago (History, xiv. 231) we described the arrangements 
under which, through the liberality of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, two 
famous illuminated manuscripts of the fifteenth century, the Luttrell 
Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours, were provisionally secured for 
the nation: the condition being that the sums required to purchase 
them, over £30,000 each, should be raised by 30 July 1930. On 2% 
May Sir Frederic Kenyon reported in a letter to T'he Times that although 
more than 600 persons had responded to the appeal issued by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, with sums ranging from £1000 to ls., 
the total received was only about £42,000: the Psalter was safe, but 
unless some £20,000 could be raised in two months the Bedford Hours, 
“the great volume executed in England for the brother of Henry V, 
with its portrait gallery of Englishmen of the year of Agincourt,” 
would pass irrevocably to America. Another urgent appeal was made 
towards the middle of July; and in the end the volume was secured by 
the help of the National Art Collections Fund. The official announce- 
ment issued by the Trustees of the Museum, published in the newspapers 
on 29 July, was as follows : 

The appeal made a fortnight since met with a response so far satisfactory as 
to bring the balance needed within such limits that the Trustees and the National 
Art-Collections Fund could, at the cost of greatly straining their resources, com- 
plete the purchase; and this both bodies have agreed to do. They were led to 
this decision in part by their own sense of the historic and artistic importance of 
these manuscripts, and in part by their ppgurenntion of the enthusiasm for their 
acquisition shown by very many who could themselves only contribute small sums. 

For this successful result the Trustees are indebted, first and foremost, to the 
magnificent generosity of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who has once again shown his 
friendship to our country and to the British Museum by an act of self-denying 
liberality on a grand scale. Next, to the National Art-Collections Fund, who 
have drawn most liberally on their resources, and have used their influence with 
their members and the public. At the last moment it is their action that has been 
the decisive factor. Finally the Trustees have to thank a great multitude of 


subscribers, often of small gums, whose contributions and encouragement have 
made this result possible, 


To all those who have helped, whether by money or by influence, the Trustees 
offer their most cordial thanks. . . . They desire to emphasise the fact that any 
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contributions will be gratefully accepted as a relief to the gravely depleted 
resources of the National Art-Collections Fund and the British Museum. 


* x & ro k * * 


Bot the Bedford Hours had been in jeopardy until within a week of 
the allotted date; and, since both manuscripts are at least as valuable 
historically as artistically, many of our readers, while applauding the 
decisive action of the National Art Collections Fund, may well have 
felt that the whole episode was one more argument for the establish- 
ment of a similar fund for the purchase of historical manuscripts, 

y urged by historians since 1924.1. There have recently been 
ieiioations of an increasing readiness on the part of donors, great and 
mall, to benefit historical causes. Three instances, very different in 
kind and degree, occurred at the end of this summer. Early in July 
the National Trust announced a magnificent gift to the nation, from 
Mr. Frank Green, of the ancient ‘‘ Treasurer’s House”’ in the Close of York 
Minster? with its contents (including valuable furniture of different 
periods), and six other houses, old and interesting, the rents of which 
will meet the cost of its upkeep. On 1 August a tablet was unveiled 
at Bec-Hellouin, commemorating the close connexion of that famous 
Norman abbey with England,® the sum for which the Rev. C. H. D. 
Grimes asked in a letter which we printed in April 1929 having 
been duly obtained. Soon after it was announced that a research 
fellowship for the promotion of historical studies had been endowed, 
inmemory of their son, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. M. Ehrman of San Francisco, 
at King’s College, Cambridge. 


* * * * * * * 
Ore of the aims of the Gibraltar Society, the foundation of which 


we welcomed last _ (supra, p. 44), was to assist the government 


there in the establishment of a museum. Suitable premises for this 
have since been acquired, and the Society is now engaged in collecting 
exhibits, a task in which, we hope, it may be assisted by some of our 
readers. The Governor of Gibraltar, General Sir Alexander Godley, 
wrote to The Times of 5 July :-— 


Several collections of objects of historical interest, botanical and other speci- 
mens, ete., hitherto in the custody of corporate bodies or of private individuals in 
Gibraltar have been promised to the museum; but it is felt that there must be 
in many parts of the British Isles a very large number of relics, curios, or other 
objects relating to Gibraltar which would evoke a much wider and deeper interest 
were they gathered into a general collection of exhibits such as it is proposed to 
form, and be made accessible for public inspection and study in Gibraltar itself . . . 
Any objects of interest connected with Gibraltar or the country adjacent to 

will be welcome, among which may be mentioned prints, pictures, maps 
and manuscripts, books, coins, medals, arms, stamps, and archaeological and 
ical specimens. 


Possessors of such objects who may feel disposed to present them to 
the museum are asked to communicate either with Sir Alexander 
Godley or with Lieutenant-Colonel M. E. Mascall, D.S.O., president of 
the Society, Europa, Gibraltar. 


* * * * * * * 


Tas Alexander Prize, awarded annually by the Royal Historical 
for an essay embodying the results of research, has this year 
been won by Mr. A. A. Ettinger, M.A. (Pennsylvania), D.Phil. (Oxford), 


* See History, April 1929, p. 50-1. 

* An illustrated account of this was given in T’he Times of 5 July. 

* See ibid., 7 August, for a copy of the inscription and views of the present 
showing the medieval remains. 
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whose subject was the proposed Anglo-Franco-American Treaty of 
1852 to guarantee Cuba to Spain. His essay will be printed in th. 
next volume of Transactions. At the forthcoming meetings of th 
Society the following papers will be read : 


13 November. Materials for the Reign of Alfonso the Wise of Castile (1259. 
1284). By Miss Evelyn 8. Procter. 

11 December. English 17th and 18th century architecture. By Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., D.Litt., F.S.A. 

8 January, 1931. The Elibank Plot (1752-1753). By Sir Charles Petrie, Bi, 

12 February. Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, Sir Richan 
Lodge, LL.D., Litt.D. 

12 March. Borough Business of a Suffolk Town, Orford, 1579-1660, By 
R. A. Roberts, Barrister-in-law, a Vice-President of the Society. 

23 April. Forfeiture and Attainder in 1388. By Miss M. V. Clarke. 

14 May. Economic and Colonial aspects of the Negotiations at Ryswick 
(1697). By Professor W. T. Morgan, Ph.D. 

11 June. The Alexander Prize Essay. 


Members of the Association are invited to all the meetings, which 


will be held (unless other notice is given) in the Society’s house, 2 | 


Russell Square, W.C.1., at 5 p.m. 
x * + * * * * 
THE following leaflet has recently been distributed to members of 
the Association :— 


80. Selected Epigraphs: the Inaugural Lectures of the Regius Professors of 
Modern History at Oxford and Cambridge since 1841. By L. S. Wood, H.M1. 
(ls. to non-members). 


It has now been arranged that the forthcoming Annual Meeting, 
at Chester, shall extend from Friday 2 January to Tuesday 6 January, 


1931. The Annual Address, on The Bestiary, or Natural History in 


the Middle Ages, will be given by the Provost of Eton (Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. G. G. ARMSTRONG writes from the Secondary School, Stockton-on- 
Tees :— 

May I raise the question of the time allowed for history in Secondary 
School time-tables? I can speak with a clear conscience in the matter 
because in the school in which I work the subject has up to the present 
received an almost adequate allotment of time. But judging from 
conversations with other history teachers this happy state of affairs is 
far from being general. I have a friend who is asked to prepare 4 
form for the leaving certificate on two periods a week; and when an 
inspector visited me the other day he viewed with perfect equanimity 
my statement that in one of the lower forms I received a similar 
allowance. The inspector apparently took consolation from my being 
also allotted two preparation periods; but if he had given the matter 
more consideration he would have seen that these are no good. Teach- 
ing history as I do throughout the school I find myself with ten forms 
to keep going. If I use my preparation periods and set written work 
to be done at home, I simply cannot mark it more than once or twice & 
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term in the non-examination forms. If I set it and do not mark it, 
its performance becomes perfunctory and the setting of it defeats its 
own object. If, on the other hand, I set slip tests and mark them in 
class, a teaching period is taken up with marking and my already 
gnall ration of teaching time is further reduced. In a lower form this 
iscomparatively unimportant, but in a leaving certificate I can imagine 
that the matter is very serious. In a lower form one can evolve a 

llabus which can be covered in the time. But in the leaving certi- 
ficate form the syllabus is laid down and a short allotment of time 
merely accentuates the tendency to cramming at that stage. Further, 
some syllabuses seem to be designed for schools in which the school 
time given to history is considerable, and others for schools in which 
the time is not so large. But many head-masters do not take this into 
consideration, and insist upon the selection of a long syllabus while 
giving only a short time to the subject. Even in lower forms an 
undesirable element of haste is introduced into the work by a lack 
of time, and freer methods which take time precluded. 

But there is another side to the question. Under an allotment of 
two or even three periods a week a history teacher has too many forms 
and cannot make a sufficient impression upon any one of them. 
American friends of mine tell me that in American schools it is not 
usual to introduce a subject at all unless it can be given at least four 
periods; American teachers hold that less than that allotment produces 
an effect which is so negligible that it can be ignored and the time 
transferred to another subject where something adequate can be done. 
Thus they would have four periods for geography instead of two 

jods for history and two for geography. A science form might well 

given four periods for history and an arts side form four periods for 
geography; or a form might take history and geography in alternate 
years. The work in history could then be much more systematic and 
thorough and the training in study really useful. This proposition 
will not, I fear, meet with general acceptance; but something must be 
done to increase the time given to history in the time-table: mathe- 
matics, English, French and Latin can all get six periods from time to 
time. History, like them, is a full subject in the leaving certificate 
syllabus, and a subject in which a pupil can, later, take an honours 
degree at a university. Why then should it be fobbed off with two 
periods ? 
The Historical Association is the orily body which can deal with 
this matter. It is in a position to collect information upon the practice 
of the best schools and to initiate an agitation for more time. A 
committee should be set up to investigate the matter, and the interest 
of inspectors and headmasters aroused in the question. A sense of 
isterical perspective is a crying need in the modern world, and it can 
only be disseminated through the country at large by means of an 
oa allotment of time to history in our Secondary and Public 

ools. 








HISTORICAL REVISION 


LV.—THe Maritime PowERs IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY! 


Tue hostility between England and the United Provinces, which 
gave rise to three wars in the seventeenth century, came to an end with 
the accession of William III to the English throne, and was followed 
by so close and intimate an alliance that politicians and diplomatists 
contracted the habit of speaking of the ‘‘ Maritime Powers ” as if they 
constituted a single unit in the inter-state relations of Europe. The 
strongest link between them was their common interest in defendi 
the southern Netherlands against any encroachments on the part of 
France. This became a definite bond in 1715, wher the two powers 
combined to force upon the Emperor Charles VI the famous Barrier 
Treaty, which gave the Netherlands to Austria on two conditions: 
(1) that Austria should contribute to the support of Dutch garrisons in 
the border fortresses, and (2) that the existing import duties should not 
be altered except by a commercial treaty agreed to by the three con- 
tracting states. As these duties were very favourable to Dutch and 
English traders, the two powers evaded all attempts to modify them 
in the interest of native merchants and producers. The Barrier Treaty 
was an ill-starred agreement from the first. The Dutch garrisons were 
not more efficient than Austrian troops would have been, while the 
Austrian rulers had a permanent grievance in the restriction of their 
sovereignty and in their inability to improve their own revenues and 
to promote the welfare of their subjects by a change of tariffs. Not 
unnaturally they came to regard the Netherlands as a burdensome 
possession, which might well be bartered for more desirable territories, 
and were inclined to regard the Maritime Powers as more responsible 
for their defence than they were themselves. Nevertheless, England 
and Holland clung to the Treaty, which they held to be the bulwark 


1 There is no good account in English of Dutch history in the eighteenth 
century—a curious contrast to the previous century. The volume (v1) of the 
Cambridge Modern History which professes to cover the eighteenth century has 
no chapter on the subject and only the most scanty and perfunctory references 
to it. This is a serious omission. The best account of Anglo-Dutch relations 
during the first half of the century is in Dr. P. Geyl’s Willem IV en Engeland tot 
1748, but this is written in Dutch and should be translated. An important 
volume on the early history of the Barrier, containing two excellent theses, by the 
late Roderick Geikie and by Mrs. Montgomery, is shortly to be issued az the 
Cambridge University Press. Illuminating references to our relations with the 
Republic may be found in Chesterfield’s Letters (edited by J. Bradshaw), and in 
the Correspondence of Robert Trevor (Hist. MSS. Commission, Fourteenth Report, 
App. ix, Buckinghamshire Papers). A new edition of Chesterfield’s letters, which 
will be much fuller on the diplomatic side, is understood to be in preparation. 
Valuable side-lights are thrown by the Mémoires of the Marquis d’ 

There is also a good deal of information in my Studies in Hughteenth-Century 

l y. The story of the rupture between England and Holland in 1780 is 
told briefly but clearly in vol. x. of the Political History of England (by W. Hunt). 
The most vivid account of the internal struggle in Holland which led up to the 
Triple Alliance of 1788 is in the Diaries and Correspondence of the First Lord 
Malmesbury, vol. 11, but there is a good narrative in J. Holland Rose, William Pitt 
and National Revival, and a shorter one in my volume on Great Britain and 
Prussia in the Highteenth Century. A statement cf the claims of neutral states in 
time of war and of English motives for rejecting them may be found in any 
manual of International Law, and in Mahan’s Sea Power in History. 
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of the “ old system,’’ devised by William III to maintain the balance of 
power against the House of Bourbon. 

Although the alliance between the two Maritime Powers was 

unusually durable, it was by no means so harmonious as the current 
seems to suggest. England was the predominant partner; and 

made no attempt to disguise her predominance. Frederick the Great’s 
familiar simile of the Dutch cock-boat towed by the English frigate 
the prevalent estimate of the relations between the two 

states. The Dutch, proud of their traditions in the previous century, 
were prone to resent anything that savoured of dictation from London. 
Commercial jealousy and colonial rivalry were not in any way removed 
or diminished by political co-operation. The death of William III 
without issue had put an end to the ascendancy in the Republic of the 
Princes, and to their dynastic connection with the English 

royal family. The republican party, which was now predominant, had 
traditions in favour of peace and of a good understanding with France, 
which conflicted with the active policy of intervention in continental 
affairs that William III had bequeathed to the Whig party, dominant 
in England since the accession of GeorgeI. In spite, however, of these 
causes of friction, the alliance survived several successive crises in 
Europe, though it emerged from each rather weaker than it was before. 

(1) The first crisis was brought about by the efforts of Elizabeth 
Farnese and Alberoni to upset the Utrecht settlement in Italy and to 
gain for Elizabeth’s son, Don Carlos, the succession in Parma and 
Tuscany. At this time the Dutch were reasonably responsive to 
English leadership. There were no grave dangers involved, because 
Orleans, the Regent in France, had his own reasons for conciliating the 
Maritime Powers. There was, therefore, no great difficulty in procur- 
ing Dutch adhesion to the Triple Alliance, and when, in 1718, England 
and France agreed to purchase the inclusion of Austria by authorising 
the exchange of Sardinia for Sicily, the assent of the Republic was so 
completely taken for granted that the treaty has from that day to this 
been called the Quadruple Alliance, although as a matter of fact it was 
never signed by more than the three powers. There was no need to 
insist upon a Dutch signature because Spain had to submit to superior 
force, and the Italian cessions to Austria were confirmed on condition 
that Don Carlos was admitted to be heir to Parma and Tuscany. 

(2) The second crisis arose when Europe was startled in 1725 by the 
news that Ripperda had concluded a treaty at Vienna between the two 
rival claimants of the Spanish inheritance, the Habsburg Emperor, 
Charles VI, and Philip V of Spain. The strange alliance was the more 
formidable because its terms and its aims were conjectured rather than 
known. France and England hastened to adjust a counter-alliance at 
Hanover in September 1725, and to invite other powers to adhere. 
This time the Dutch, though they shared in the English quarrel with 
Austria about the Ostend Company, were less easy to move. It was 
not till 1727, when the situation had sensibly changed and the danger 
of a general European war had diminished, that they decided to join 
the League of Hanover. But from that time they co-operated 
cordially in the attempts to find a peaceful solution of European 
troubles, which was at last effected by Walpole’s decision to purchase 
the Emperor’s consent by giving a guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which France had refused. To this treaty of Vienna (1731) the Dutch 
gave their adhesion. 

(3) This second Treaty of Vienna restored what seemed to most 
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politicians a more familiar and natural grouping of European state 
than that which had prevailed for the last fifteen years. The alliangs 
of the Maritime Powers with France, which had dominated Europe in 
the last two disturbances, had been broken off, and the former had 
returned to their “‘ old system,” an alliance with Austria. Inevita} 
France began to gravitate towards a Family Compact with Spain, 
The result was seen when a third and more vital crisis in Europe had its 
apparent origin in a dispute about the succession in Poland. On the 
pretext that Charles VI had supported and encouraged Russia in 
opposing the candidature of Stanislas Leczifiski, Louis XV’s father-.ip. 
law, France declared war against Austria, and the French foreign 
minister, Chauvelin, negotiated treaties with Sardinia and with Spain 
for the partition of the Austrian provinces in Italy. The success of 
this aggressive policy was practically assured if only the Maritime 
Powers could be lulled into inaction. Fleury undertook this con. 
genial task, and found it unexpectedly easy. On this occasion the 
Dutch took a line of their own, without waiting for a lead from England, 
and agreed to remain neutral in the conflict on condition that France 
would not attack Austria in the Netherlands. For reasons of his own 
Walpole resolved to follow the Dutch, and pleaded their example as 
justifying English abstention from the war. Charles VI appealed to 
the treaty of 1731, and contended that the Maritime Powers were 
bound to defend the integrity of the Austrian dominions just as much 
during his lifetime as after his death. These arguments were reinforced 
by startling Bourbon successes in Italy and Germany, and there was 
always the possibility that Walpole might be compelled to give way to 
royal, ministerial and popular pressure. To minimise this risk, Fleury 
befooled the English and Dutch ministers by affecting to adjust a 
satisfactory settlement with them, while behind their backs he negoti- 
ated a treaty with Austria upon terms, more moderate indeed than 
those which Chauvelin had promised to the allies of France, which left 
Austria weakened and humiliated, and the Bourbon states propor- 
tionately strengthened and exalted. The acquiescence of the Emperor 
was purchased by the irresistible bribe of a French guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. The Maritime Powers might console themselves 
with the moderation of the treaty and with the profits of their uninter- 
rupted trade, but there was an uneasy sense in England that for the 
first time the cock-boat had towed the frigate, and that the two vessels 
had taken a rather humiliating course. 

(4) For their immediately gainful but probably short-sighted 
neutrality in the war of 1733-5, which is known by its misleading title 
of the Polish Succession, the Maritime Powers had to pay a severe 
penalty in the following decade. Spain was encouraged by English 
quiescence and by confidence in French backing to risk a quarrel with 
England by checking the illegal expansion of a licensed trade, while 
France, in spite of Fleury’s promises and professions, was tempted by 
the accession of an apparently impotent heiress to attempt a partition 
of the Austrian inheritance. With the Anglo-Spanish war the Dutch 
had no concern, as neither interest nor obligation bound them to defend 
the trade concessions which England had extorted from Spain at 
Utrecht. But on the question of the Austrian succession neither power 
could deny that the casus faderis had now arisen, and that they were 
bound by the treaty of Vienna to come to the assistance of Maria 
Theresa. At the outset, when Frederick IIT was the only aggressor, 
the Dutch, who detested and dreaded Prussia, were eager in proffering 
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sid; but their zeal was notably cooled when France and Spain began 
to take a hand in the game. While England under Carteret displayed 
inoreased activity and in 1744 became a principal belligerent instead of 
, mere auxiliary, the Dutch, frightened by a French invasion of the 
Netherlands, proved very inefficient and unsatisfactory allies. For 
gveral years England had to make the most strenuous efforts to extort 
men and money from their neighbours, and to prevent them from 
making their own terms with France. To the last, even when French 
stood upon Dutch soil and a revolution restored the Stadt- 
holdership to an Orange son-in-law of George II (William IV), the 
Dutch refused to declare war or to forego the profits of a technical 
neutrality. And in the end it was the complete break-down of their 
financial and military resources which compelled England to surrender 
its solitary gain of Cape Breton, to exact distasteful sacrifices in Italy 
from Maria Theresa, and to conclude a hurried treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
(5) The treaty of 1748 left England dejected, and her alliesweakened 
and alienated. That Whig pedant, the Duke of Newcastle, who, after 
gecessive periods of subservience to Townshend, to Walpole, and to 
(arteret, had risen to be a dictator in the Foreign Office, set himself 
the task of reviving the “‘ old system ” by regaining the confidence of 
Austriaand Holland. To Maria Theresa, the more avowed malcontent, 
he offered with sublime confidence the election of her son to be King 
ofthe Romans, which would secure the continuance of the Imperial 
dignity to the House of Lorraine. He was astounded that the Empress- 
Queen showed reluctance to incur any further obligation to a power 
which had shown itself apt to over-value its services and to exact in 
return a proportionate submission. But, even if the court of Vienna 
had been more grateful and compliant, Newcastle’s policy was doomed 
tobe wrecked over the Barrier Treaty. That treaty had for all practical 
collapsed when the troops of Marshal Saxe overran the 
Austrian Netherlands. Austria contended that it had come to an end, 
and refused to renew it unless full Austrian sovereignty was recognised, 
and a substantial change made in its military and financial clauses. 
Holland and England, on the other hand, held that the treaty was still 
in force, and that any alteration in its terms required the assent of the 
three contracting powers. The dilemma in which Newcastle was 
placed was complete. He could only retain the Dutch alliance by 
restoring the main principles of the treaty of 1715: he could only 
reover the Austrian alliance by consenting to a complete abandon- 
ment of these principles. The treaty had placed an Austrian viceroy 
in Brussels as a sort of trustee for the Maritime Powers, and now 
Austria refused to continue on those terms. No solution of the 
problem had been found when colonial disputes involved England in a 
new war with France. The result was that the “ old system,” New- 
castle’s idol, perished. Austria became the ally of France, and during 
the whole of the Seven Years’ War the Dutch Republic remained not 
only neutral but a malevolent neutral. No state made more bitter 
complaints of the English restrictions upon neutral trade, and it 
required all the force of old traditions and all the diplomatic skill of 
Sir Joseph Yorke, our representative at the Hague, to avert an open 
mpture. In this period the term of “ the Maritime Powers ” became 
merely descriptive and lost all political significance. 
(6) After the close of the Seven Years’ War in 1763, England for 
nearly a quarter of a century almost ceased to be an European power. 
This was due, partly to the gradual acceptance of the Tory preference 
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for isolation, partly to the loss of all our continental allies, and 

to absorption in domestic and colonial disputes. During these yeay, 
the Dutch remained passively anti-British. The connection with th 
House of Orange had done more harm than good to the alliance of the 
two states. George II had found William IV equally unsatisf, 

as a ruler and as a son-in-law, so that it was rather a relief when the 
Prince had died in 1751, leaving his widow, the Princess Royal of 
England, as guardian for the infant William V. But the Princes 
proved unable to control the republican leaders and to restore the old 
friendliness with the country of her birth. The hopes which Sir J 
Yorke built upon the coming of age of the young Stadtholder were 
doomed to disappointment. The only result was a revival of the old 
quarrels between the Orange party, which still clung to the English 
connection, and the “‘ Patriots,” as the republicans called themselves, 
who became more and more openly pro-French. Vergennes set him. 
self to profit by the situation and to put an end to the treaty bonds 
which still formally tied the two Maritime Powers together. He was s0 
far successful that, when the Bourbon states gave recognition and aid 
to the American colonists and the war was extended to Europe, the 
attitude of the Dutch was so hostile to England that our ministers, 
preferring the risks and the profits of an open rupture, declared war 
against the Republic in December 1780. This virtually annulled all 
the old treaties upon which the alliance had been based. 

(7) Two things were required to complete the alienation of the two 
states. A French alliance must be substituted for that with England, 
and all danger of a revival of English influence must be removed by 
depriving the House of Orange of the hereditary Stadtholdership. The 
first of these was effected in 1785. The Emperor Joseph II had taken 
advantage of the Anglo-Dutch war in 1781 to repudiate finally the 
luckless Barrier Treaty and to dismiss the Dutch garrisons. In his 
eagerness to benefit his subjects in the Netherlands he went on to 
demand the opening of the Scheldt and the cession of Maestricht. 
Vergennes dexterously intervened to save the Dutch from such com- 
plete humiliation, and obtained the coveted treaty of alliance as a 
reward for the services of France. Confident in the assurance of 
French support, the Patriots now set themselves to carry out their 
campaign against the Stadtholder, to whose treacherous inactivity they 
attributed the losses which had been suffered both in the war and in 
the treaty with England which had closed it. The task of saving the 
House of Orange and of depriving France of her final triumph was 
undertaken by Sir James Harris, our envoy at the Hague, who thereby 
gained a peerage and the reputation of being our ablest diplomatist. 
The dramatic story of his hopes and his disappointments, of an unheroic 
Prince and his more resolute wife, and of an ultimate English triumph, 
thanks to Prussian intervention and French inaction, may be read, with 
all the palpitations of contemporary excitement, in the second volume 
of foal Imesbury’s Diaries and Correspondence. It is an episode 
of great importance because it marks the definite re-emergence of 
England, after a quarter of a century’s eclipse, as a great European 
power. But its immediate result, the reunion of the Maritime Powers, 
proved to be only temporary, as it was shattered a few years later by 
the military forces of the French Republic. 


The above sketch is intended rather to supplement the ordinary 
text-books than to correct them. There are few current blunders on 
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the subject, because, as I have shown in the bibliographical] note, so 
little has been written about it in this country. This is a real mis- 
fortune, because so many threads of European history centred at the 
e. A more complete survey of Europe in the eighteenth century 
be made from the Dutch State Papers in the Record Office than 
from a parallel collection of the State Papers relating to any other state. 
As regards Anglo-Dutch relations, the principal thread is the Barrier 
Treaty. The general impression seems to be that it was a part of the 
of Utrecht, like the asiento with Spain. As a matter of fact 
the final treaty (it had several predecessors) was not concluded till 
1715, and even then some years elapsed before it was put in force. It is 
y known that the treaty was ultimately repudiated by Joseph II 
in 1781, and that the Dutch had to submit to this repudiation. But it 
isnot equally known that, except for the retention of Dutch garrisons, 
the treaty was virtually repudiated by Austria in 1748, and that the 
subsequent efforts to induce the court of Vienna to renew it were a 
inent cause of that alienation of Austria from England which led 
directly to what is called the “‘ Diplomatic Revolution.” I have not 
touched in my article on the Dutch constitution, but I may note a very 
prevalent misconception as to the office of Stadtholder. The fact that 
this title is given to the great Orange Princes has led to the tacit assump- 
tion that there was a Stadtholder of the Dutch Republic. As a matter 
of fact the Stadtholdership, a survival from the days of Spanish rule, 
when a distant king had to have a viceroy, was a provincial office. 
There were seven Stadtholders in the seven United Provinces. The 
great Princes, from William the Silent to William ITI, held five of these 
offices, while two of them fell to a junior branch of the Orange family. 
The habit of calling the former simply “ Stadtholders ” is akin to the 
habit of calling the seven provinces “‘ Holland ” from the name of one of 
them. In wealth and political importance Holland surpassed the other 
six provinces put together, and so the Stadtholder of Holland was 
the Stadtholder. As a matter of fact, the first Orange Prince to be 
Stadtholder in all seven Provinces was the feeble William IV, because 
he inherited the office in two provinces, and the Revolution of 1747 led 
to his election in the other five. RicHaRD LODGE. 
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Histoire du Monde: tome 11, Le Monde Méditerranéan jusqu’au IV. 
Siécle avant J.-C. By E. Cavatanac. 1929. 708 pp. Paris: 
E. de Boccard. 60 fr. 

The Hittite Empire. By Joun Garstanc. 1929. xvii + 364 pp, 
Constable. 25s. 


Prorressor CavalGnac has accomplished a remarkable feat. He 
has produced a volume containing a comprehensive history of the 
Mediterranean and west Asiatic world down to the age of the Pelopon. 
nesian war, which gives the main facts in lucid language and an inter. 
esting style and brings them practically up to date. On the one hand, 
the story is made interesting to the general reader, while on the other 
hand it is characterised by the accuracy and sane judgment of the 
trained historian. This is especially noticeable in his account of the 
Hittites, who bulk largely in the earlier part of the work and whos 
important réle in the earlier history of the East and its civilisation 
is being at last recognised. 

Archeological discovery in Eastern lands is proceeding so rapidly 
at present that when we speak of “ up to date’ we can mean only 
up to the date of writing and publication. Since some of M. Cavaig. 
nac’s pages were printed, fresh facts have come to light from the 
excavations at Ras Shamra in Phoenicia and the translation of the 
cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui which supplement or correct a few 
of his conclusions. It is now clear, for instance, that Kizwadna 
(better Kizzuwadna) was not in Paphlagonia, as Forrer supposed, but 
in eastern Cilicia and the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Antioch. 
Forrer’s view, indeed, was from the outset incompatible with the 
fact that the tribute of Kizzuwadna consisted only of the murex- 
purple, which consequently became a synonym in Hittite for “ tribute” 
in general (arkammas, from the Assyrian argamanu). The murex is 
not found in the Black Sea, whereas it was the special trading com- 
modity of the north-eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Ankuwa, 
again, was not the modern Angora, but somewhere to the east of the 
Hittite capital. 

In one point I think M. Cavaignac has been too much “ up to 
date,” that is to say, in his acceptance of M. Weil’s recent attem 
to curtail Egyptian chronology. The postdating of the Twe 
Egyptian dynasty is contradicted by the archeological evidence. 
The vases of Egyptian alabaster found in Babylonia with the names 
of Naram-Sin, ciceees and Rimus of the dynasty of Akkad (2700 
B.0.) are of characteristically Middle Empire form (as can be seen 
from the reproductions I have given of two of them in Ancient Egypt, 
1921, p. 103), while Sir Flinders Petrie’s excavations during the past 
two seasons at Beth-Paleth have brought to light a long series of 
Hyksos scarabs which tend to substantiate the Manethonian date 
recorded by Josephus for the duration of the Hyksos dynasties. 

The chapter on Homer will be read with interest. Here, as else- 
where, M. Tevahene’s conclusions are eminently sane and cautious, 
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and the same must be said of his later chapters on early Greek history 
and the Persian wars. In fact he shows himself as much at home in 

t literature upon early Persian history as he does in that upon 
arly Greek history. The chapters upon Greek pottery and similar 
subjects will be acceptable to the archwologist, and the supplementary 
notes added to some of the chapters will be equally acceptable to the 


historian. 

I have noticed very few misprints. The Hittite name Telibinus 
is misprinted “‘ Telibunus”’ and “ Millanvanda” (p. 108) should be 
Milavanda. An index is much needed. 

Professor Garstang’s new volume is a continuation rather than a 
new edition of his well-known Land of the Hittites. The war prevented 
the appearance of the latter, and after the war the publication and 
translation of the two libraries of Hittite cuneiform tablets which 
had been excavated by the Germans at Boghaz Keui, once the capital 
of the Hittite empire, brought to light the history, religion and literary 
culture of the Hittite empire and necessitated a remodelling of the 
work. While the former volume dealt chiefly with the Hittites of a 
later period and with what we may now call the Moscho-Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscriptions which they have left behind them, the 
professor's new book is mainly concerned with the earlier Hittite 
empire, which reached the height of its power in the fifteenth and 
fourteenth centuries before our era and became a formidable rival to 
Egypt. The name of “ Hittite” was given by the peoples of Western 
Asia to their neighbours in eastern Asia Minor whatever their race or 
language might be: the later Assyrian kings even applied it to the 
Semitic population of Syria and Palestine. Originally, however, it 
denoted the “‘ Silver ’-workers who worked and exported the metal 
from the mines of the Taurus, and founded a kingdom termed that 
of Kussar in the south-eastern part of Anatolia. They spoke a 
language distinguished by prefixes rather than suffixes and repre- 
senting one of the multitudinous forms of speech that distinguished 
ancient Asia Minor as it distinguishes the Caucasus to-day. 

At an early date the Hittite kings moved westward, crossed the 
Halys and occupied Boghaz Keui, which was still unwalled, and to 
which they gave the name of Khattusis, “‘ the city of the Silver-people.”’ 
The kings continued to belong to the old royal family of Kussar, but 
the ruling class under them consisted of Phrygian conquerors from 
Europe who had introduced an Indo-European language into the 
country as well as a feudal system. It is a curious parallel to what 
happened in England after the Norman conquest, and the result as 
regards the language was much the same in both cases. The official 
language of the Hittite capital was such a mixed one that philologists 
are not yet agreed as to whether or not it may be regarded as funda- 
mentally Indo-European. 

_ The first Hittite empire, after establishing its authority not only 
i southern and western Asia Minor but also in Syria as far south as 

us, was overthrown about 1200 B.c. by the invading bar- 
barians of the north—‘ peoples of the sea”’ as they were called by 
the Egyptians—and out of its ruins rose a second empire, the Cilician 
empire of Solinus. This was, however, of short duration, and its 
tomponent parts soon dissolved into separate states. One of the 
most important of the states was Carchemish, which commanded the 
passage of the Euphrates on the high-road that led from Assyria to 
the Mediterranean, while to the west of it, in the plain of Antioch, 
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Khattina or “land of the Hittites” still preserved the old Hittit, 
name and was ruled by princes whose names were also Hittite. 

The historical side of his subject, however, is sketched only in 
outline by Mr. Garstang. The chief part of his book is devoted 
the geography of it and, more especially, to the monuments of th 
ancient Hittite world. These are described in detail, with full account 
of the excavations at Carchemish, Sinjerli and Boghaz Keui, as wa 
as of his own important work at Sakje-geuzi, north of the Gu} 
of Antioch. The description of Boghaz Keui and its monuments jj 
especially full and welcome, since the German excavators did not 
include an archzologist, and the only trustworthy archeological 
record we have of their work is derived from Mr. Garstang hi 
who happened to spend a few days with them. The text is accom. 
panied by numerous photographs which are models of what photo. 
graphs of ancient sculptures and inscriptions ought to be. It is much 
to be wished that the same could be said of many other works upon 
ancient Anatolian remains. 

The photograph of the armed figure at “The Warrior-gate” of 
Boghaz Keui is an instance to the point. It has been claimed to 
represent an Amazon, and with this Mr. Garstang agrees. The Ger. 
man excavators, however, maintained that it was the figure of a man, 
and most of the photographs of it which have been published would 
seem to support their belief. But the professor’s photograph now 
settles the question. The two breasts of the figure are the breasts 
of a woman, and the sculptor has taken pains to emphasise the fact. 
We knew already that female warriors were to be found among the 
Hittites, since one of the Boghaz Keui cuneiform vocabularies gives 
us their name (kharau). 

The Hittite Empire is a worthy successor of The Land of the Hittites, 
and, like the latter, will long remain the standard work on the subject. 
It is at once full, accurate and interesting. Nothing needed to com- 
plete the subject-matter has been forgotten, and those who wish to 
understand what Hittite culture actually was, and what it is that 
the Hittites have left behind them, must read and study Mr. Gar. 
stang’s book. There is an excellent index, and the bibliography 
leaves nothing to be desired. A. H. Saycg. 


Selected Essays of J. B. Bury. Edited by Harotp TEMPERLEY. 1930. 
xxxii + 249 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue eleven essays comprising this volume fall into three divisions 
according as they deal with the ‘“‘General Scope and Method of History,” 
‘Freedom of Thought” and “ Byzantine History.” Bury believed 
that great men and accidents influenced history, but that they would 
have less influence as time went on and societies became more demo- 
cratic. Though Byzantium was his special subject, he thought thet 
‘‘ modern history possesses a claim on us which does not belong either to 
antiquity or to the Middle Ages,” the reasons being the fuller materials 
and the closer mental affinity. He held ‘‘ freedom from bias ”’ in aa 
historian as neither “ possible” nor “ desirable.” He argued that 
unorthodoxy was not the real cause of Socrates’ conviction, and that 
the British Government, during the great war to save freedom, was 
justified in limiting the freedom of speech. f 

Of the four essays on “ Byzantine History,” the first deals with 
‘The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire,” showing that, while 
it was an absolute monarchy, the Senate and army chose a new, 
dethroned a reigning Emperor, who from 457 was crowned by the 
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Patriarch as representing the State. But the Emperor could create 
5 e. Bury points out that the title Basileis was not used till 
499, when Heraclius conquered Persia, and that Irene was the only 
Em who bore it. Limitations were imposed upon the Emperor 
Anastasios, suspected of heresy; the Senate successfully thwarted 
Michael I, and no Emperor could alter the Decrees of the Seven Councils. 
The second essay describes the ““ Roman Emperors from Basil II to 
Issac Komnenos,” mainly after Psellos, but was written before 
Gchlumberger’s Epopée Byzantine and Diehl’s sketch of Zoé in his 
Figures Byzantines. The statement (p. 134) that “ Finlay did not 
know the history of Attaleiates”’ is a mistake: I have had in my 
hands his copy of that author in the Finlay library at Athens. His 
“omission of Kritobulus ’’ was inevitable, because that historian was 
frst published in 1870, after Finlay had finished his own History. 
Numerous examples of the bad Latin translations of the Bonn edition 
of the Byzantine historians, besides that quoted, could be given. This 
esay contains a special account of the Patriarch Keroularios, the 
“Hildebrand ”’ of the Eastern Church, and an amusing epigram aptly 
characterises Zoé as “ devoted to the odours of sanctity.” The third 
essay is a reprint of Bury’s Introduction to volume Iv of the Cambridge 
Medieval History, showing how the fourth Crusade led to the Turkish 
Conquest, and how the three functions of the maligned Byzantine 
Empire were its education of the Balkan Slavs, its export of its manu- 
factures to the West and its preservation of the classics, while its 
nilitary science has aroused the admiration of experts. The last essay 
estimates the ‘‘ Causes of the Survival of the Roman Empire in the 
Bast” as being the situation and walls of Constantinople, “ the palla- 
dium of the Balkan peninsula”; a succession of able sovereigns from 
Marcian to Anastasios, and the employment of native troops. Its 
subsequent disintegration was due to the Slavonic settlements, the 
religious differences, and Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy and heavy 
taxation, the result of costly wars. WittiaM MILLER. 


Short History of Democracy. By A. F. Hatrmrstey. 1930. ix + 
274 pp. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

The European Heritage. By Watson KircKconnELL. 1930. viii + 
184 pp. Dent. 6s. 


Ixy writing a very short, but all-embracing, Short History of 
Democracy, Professor Hattersley of Natal University College has 
essayed a task of extreme difficulty. Democracy both means and has 
meant so many different things; it is one thing on the paper of the 
theorists, another thing on the paper of constitutions, and another 
thing again in the rough and tumble of practice; there is liberty and 
equality, individualism and socialism; the power of the press and the 
power of money; aristocracy of birth, and of brains; bureaucracy, 
industrial organisation, and I know not what. Mr. Hattersley’s 
attention is mainly directed to political, or formal, democracy, but 

ler aspects cannot, of course, be kept out. The result is a book 
wntten with eminent fairness, learning and skill, but it is hard to say 
what class of readers will find it useful. It seems too brief and super- 
ficial for the advanced student, too difficult and too crowded with 
information for the young. I hope that, in saying this, I may be 
mistaken, but the reviewer's business is to say what he thinks. 

The formal treatment of political facts is apt to produce remarks 
which the reader can hardly fail to colour with irony. For example :— 
The South African native in the Transvaal “is personally free and 
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enjoys the protection of the Law.” One hardly knows which 4 
admire most, the law, the protection, or the freedom. True, the 
professor adds, “‘ He is not politically a citizen, for he has no share jy 
the government of the State. He is also, to some extent, restricted x 
regards the ownership of real property.”’ Italics ours. 

The European Heritage by Professor Kirkconnell, of Wesley College 
Winnipeg, is a curious little book. Its object is to increase the mutyl 
respect and kindliness of the nations by emphasising the fact that each 
and all have made valuable contributions to the common stock of 
civilisation. Then follow thirteen chapters, each devoted to one of 
the main European groups. As modesty demands, we come las, 
under the heading of “The Island Teutons: Lowland Scotch, 
English.” Each chapter is in the main a list of names with brie 
annotations. The index indicates over 750 names. What a Who's 
Who! The ‘Continental Teutons”’ get the longest chapter. Next 
comes France, beating the Jews by one page; the Western Slavs and 
the Island Teutons are a dead heat for the fourth place. The Finno. 
Ugrians come last with six pages, but even they have had a lot of 
men, such as Sibelius, Westermarck, Maurus Jokai and Kossuth, to 
mention four out of thirty. D. C. Somurvett, 


Medieval Latin Lyrics. By HELEN WADDELL. 1929. viii + 352 pp. 
Constable. 21s. 

THE numerous readers who were delighted by the fresh and vivid 
outlook of Miss Waddell’s Wandering Scholars will turn with expecta. 
tion to this collection of Medieval Latin Lyrics, and they will not be 
disappointed. In this volume Miss Waddell has gathered flowers from 
the field of medieval poetry, flowers plucked almost at random, for 


there are many familiar things that we look for in vain. She makesit 
clear in her preface that it is an anthology, and not a representative col- 
lection of Latin lyrics, that she is offering. The texts are given, and 
opposite them is her own verse translation, so that not only those, who, 
as the late Professor Gwatkin would say, “‘ are but mean scholars,” but 
those who love the happy art of translation (and perhaps themselves 
practise it in secret) may win profit and pleasure from their reading. 
The general student of medieval history will do well to acquire this 
volume, and he will learn, if he does not know it already, the lesson of 
continuity. For he begins with the Virgilian Copa, and proceeds 
through exquisite pieces of Petronius to Ausonius and St. Paulinus of 
Nola. He will be awed by the grave beauty of Prudentius, and, if he 
will only accept humbly the guidance of Miss Waddell, he will perceive 
how great a man Boethius was. He will regret that she modestly 
suppressed her attempts at rendering the great Cruz fidelis of Fortunatus, 
and the marvellous O Roma nobilis. Our English Alcuin will delight 
him, and the gentle Walafrid in his monastery garden at Reichenau. 
Lastly, there are the songs of love, and wine and —— songs 
whose opening verses are a promise of the beauty that is to follow: 
Iam dulcis amica venito; Levis exsurgit Zephyrus ; Terra iam paniit 
gremium ; O comes amoris dolor; De ramis cadunt folia. The Carmina 
Burana are well represented here, and there are enough religious pieces 
to give some idea of the richness of the Christian poetry of the Middle 
Ages. The general student of the history of those centuries has now no 
excuse for not learning a little of what they produced of verse that was 
not only great in itself, but a prelude to the vernacular lyrics of modem 
Europe. F. J. E. Rasy. 
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The Life of Chingis-Khan. By B. Y. Vuapimmetsov. Translated by 
D.8. Mirsky. 1930. xii+172 pp. Routledge. 6s. 

Taz genius of Chingis-Khan is as supreme and unquestioned a 
fact as the genius of Napoleon. Without Chingis (often incorrectly 
called Jenghiz), there might perhaps have been a Mongol Empire, for 
among his generals were several whose strategic gifts equalled his 
own; but it was Chingis the lawgiver and organiser who gave his 
nomad empire that power of cohesion and ideal unity which enabled it 
to withstand for many decades the well-nigh irresistible forces of 
disintegration. It was precisely in this respect that the earlier attempts 
to analyse and explain his character fell short, because, approaching 
the problem from without and not from within, they viewed Chingis 
only through the eyes of the conquered peoples, and failed to appreciate 
what he had done for the Mongols. Not until the rise of the Russian 
school of Turcologists was the balance redressed by drawing on the 
indigenous Mongol tradition, and the brilliant studies of Professor 
Barthold were the first-fruits of the new method. It is the special 
merit of Professor Vladimirtsov’s essay that the author, who is one 
of the first living authorities on Mongolian, has, while drawing freely 
on Barthold’s work, based his narrative upon the Mongol sources, and 
that he presents Chingis first and foremost as the Mongol chief, and only 
secondarily and in broad outline sketches in the history of his conquests. 

Even so, however, it appears only too likely that the real personality 
of Chingis eludes our grasp. The reason lies in the fact that the 
Mongol tradition also has survived only in the form of an heroic saga, 
of homelier texture than a chanson de geste, it is true, but as essentially 
directed to the glorification of its heroes. Chingis-Khan’s own Code, 
together with his Bilik or Sayings, which would have constituted our 
most authentic sources, have disappeared, all save “‘ a few miserable 
fragments.”” Nevertheless, M. Vladimirtsov has succeeded in drawing 
a striking portrait, which will at once take its place as the most 
authoritative account of its subject. The utter egoism of Chingis is 
not concealed, but stress is laid on the positive virtues, more especially 
the thoroughness, caution and tolerance, to which he owed the greater 
part of his success. The only criticism which seems to be called for is 
that the author, in limiting his essay to some 40,000 words, has run 
some risk of over-compression, as, for example, in the interesting but 
tantalisingly brief account of the Mongol system of administration. 
Prince Mirsky, whose name is a guarantee that nothing has been lost 
in the English version, deserves the thanks of historical students for 
putting in their possession so valuable a study, of which, moreover, 
the original edition is already excessively rare. Unfortunately, 
even so good a translator cannot relieve the style of a certain flatness, 
and the absence of a map robs the book of half its intelligibility. 

H. A. R. Gre. 


Medieval Culture : an introduction to Dante and his Times. By Karu 
VossLer. 1929. Two volumes, x + 354 + ix + 454 pp. 
Constable. 31s. 6d. 

Dr. VossLEr’s book, now a classic among German Dantists, is the 
study of a moral pilgrimage ending in a vision of truth. The journey 
was undertaken, the vision seen, by one who, to his thinking, summed 
up, and gave unique personal expression to the ideas of the Middle Ages. 

ese ideas, especially their philosophical derivations, are analysed by 

Dr. Vossler in the first volume, so that what is given us here is the his- 
No. 59.—VvoL. xv. S 
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tory of certain dominant general conceptions in their individual sett; 
The second volume is a commentary on the Commedia itself, with ay 
introduction to the literary background and an appreciation of the 
artistic merits of the poem. The book is on a large scale; its merits 
and limitations stand out with equal clarity, though the former, jt 
should at once be said, prevail. 

Dante was above all else a Latin. Scenery visualised and presented 
with the effect of tempera, metaphors that evoke the minutest details 
of daily experience, persons whose proximity the reader can almost 
feel, throng the poem. There is the general scheme, symmetrical and 
harmonious, the cosmology wherein the will is portrayed as irrevocably 
paralysed, as resurgent and undergoing its discipline, as finally tran. 
scended or replaced by the intelligence, purer and at the same time 
more loving as the ascent is made through the turning spheres. But 
the objects sensed and so intellectually perceived—for the Thomist 
theory of knowledge is followed throughout—never vanish in pure 
theorising, not even when Beatrice explains the dark patches on the 
moon or when Charles Martel discusses heredity. Even half-way 
through the Paradiso, when Dante has been told that the spirits see all 
things in God as the mathematician discerns all number in the idea of 
unity, Cacciaquida comes in unopaquely, as it were, to break the spell 
of pure line, and the picture of the earlier Florence dentro dalla cerchia 
antica at once provides the détente for which we might otherwise have 
longed. Dr. Vossler, while in theory he recognises the Latin artist 
of the work, is in reality more concerned with the moral structure, wit 
its abstract aspects, than with the wonderful balance of the philoso- 
phical and the historical in the poem. He does not escape the tendency, 
particularly prevalent of late, to regard the Commedia as the poet's 
grand Thomistic finale. Now Dante’s characters are, to a great extent, 
the vehicle of his ideas and of his moral system; but they stand out 
as clearly-marked personalities, subtle and individual, here and there 
with a pathos that seems involuntarily to qualify the doctrine that is 
being illustrated. This Dr. Vossler does not always perceive.! 

Some insensitiveness to the Latin in Dante is inherent in hismethod; 
he thinks of the position of the character in the scheme, rather than of 
the character itself. But this is a small disadvantage, if one is on the 
look-out for it, and scarcely to be weighed against the valuable and 
sustained exposition of the philosophical and religious ground-work of 
the poem; and if a number of Dr. Vossler’s generalisations on purely 
historical matters are insecure, if his terminology is a little erratic, on 
general lines this massive book stands firm and pre-eminent. One 
paragraph will serve as an example : 

It [the Divine Comedy] is the conclusion, it is the personal application and utili- 
sation of the accumulated wealth of the Christian heart. The long labours of the 
great Church Fathers, apostles and saints are here, for the first and last time, made 
wholly pvesent and living by the fiery spirit of alayman. All that has come to pass 
within the Church and for the Church is taken possession of by this one man and 
shaped in conformity with his personal needs. Professional monastic aloofness 
vanishes as at a magic touch. The Catholic religion, in the Commedia, becomes 
personal. 

It remains only to recommend the bibliography of medieval 
religious life and thought aided by Dr. Spingarn for the benefit of 
“studious but ineradite’’ English and American readers. 

E. F. Jacos. 


1 Cf, e.g., his treatment of Dante’s old tutor, Brunetto Latino (1. 265-6), 
with Dante’s lines, /nferno, xv. 118-24. 
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Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth series, volumes 
m-xul. vii + 229, 344, vii + 239, vii + 247 pp. 1926-29. 


Tue late Professor Tout opens the volume of T'ransactions for 
1926 with a presidential address that reveals that the past history of 
the society was rather more lively than those readers who know it 
to-day would conceive possible. Professor F. M. Stenton pleads for 
critical new editions of some of the texts important for Anglo-Saxon 
history; Miss M. V. Clarke, in her article on “ Irish Parliaments in 
the reign of Edward IT,” provides some material that will also be useful 
for the comparative study of the early development of the English 

liament. In a paper admirable for its style, its logic and its matter, 
Hiss M. J. Tooley concludes that to John of Jandun must go the credit 
for the composition of dictio 1 of the Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of 
Padua. Professor Skeel, writing on ‘‘ The Cattle Trade between 
Wales and England from the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries,” 
mentions some interesting facts in regard to the connection between 
the cattle-drovers and private banking (p. 143) and the transference of 
money (p. 151). Sir Richard Lodge describes a minor diplomatic 
intrigue between England and Russia in 1746-7, and Dr. L. M. Penson 
discusses the government of British Guiana between 1803 and 1834; 
the purely constitutional mutations of which she gives an account, 
derived almost entirely from Colonial Office despatches, might have 
been illuminated by some discussion of the social and economic fusion 
of English and Dutch within the colony during the period. 

In the volume for 1927 Miss Mills continues her work on the Ex- 
chequer of Henry III’s reign and Mr. E. F. Jacob tries to cast a more 
favourable light on some of the aspects of his administration. 
Mr. Richardson indicates how the medieval registers of the Parlement 
of Paris can be used to illustrate some of the bypaths of English 
history, and Mr. W. A. Pantin, in the Alexander Prize Essay, contri- 
butes a very good account of the constitutional history of the chapters 
of the English Black Monks; his description of the sources and his 
technical appendices are extremely thorough. Modern history is 
represented by a very interesting paper on the Duchy of Cornwall in 
the early seventeenth century from the pen of Miss Mary Coate, an 
account of the English diplomatic service under William III by Miss 
M. Lane, and a brief survey of the colonial attempts to drive the 
French out of Canada during the War of the Spanish Succession by 
Professor W. T. Morgan. 

Two papers of medieval interest are to be found in the Transactions 
for 1928. In one of them Mr. H. G. Richardson traces the origin of 
the word Parliament and the early development of that institution, 
mainly in England and in France; but when he speaks of this develop- 
ment as “common to Western Europe ” (p. 145) he does not make it 
sufficiently clear that what the student really finds is a feudal society 
common to western Europe from which institutions are developing 
that are unfortunately normally described in a common language— 
Latin, Not only is this feudal background rather ignored, but too 
much precision is read into the term “ Parliament.” Had Mr. 
Richardson lived in Canada during the last year and studied the widely 
different igterpretations given by politically-minded authors to the 
term “dominion status ” he would not have been tempted to think 
80 definitely af the early parliaments mentioned by the twelfth or 
thirteenth century writers, who were in no sense conscious of the needs 
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of twentieth-century historians. Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson write 
pleasantly of the merchant adventurers of Bristol in the fifteenth cep. 
tury, being especially illuminating on the activities of a certain Robert 
Sturmy and his entrance into the Mediterranean trade. 

The Alexander Prize essay on the history of Clare in Suffolk by 
Miss G. A. Thornton! bridges the gulf between medieval and modern 
history. Possibly its most interesting portion is that which discusses 
the nature of the government of Clare; though a “ borough ” it never 
obtained self-government, but the ‘‘ Head-boroughs”’ of the Court 
Leet became identified with the most regular attendants at the church 
vestry meetings and in one capacity or the other transacted much of 
the local business. 

Messrs. E. A. Whitney and P. P. Cram publish Polydore Virgil's 
will, with a brief estimate of his importance as an historian; Madame 
Lubimenko shows that the policy of abolishing the privileges of the 
English merchants in Russia in the middle of the seventeenth century 
was not merely the result of a dislike of the English revolution on the part 
of the Czar Alexis, but a desire to inaugurate a commercial protection for 
which the Russian merchants were asking ;* and the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records (Mr. A. E. Stamp) contributes a sprightly account of 
the Public Record Office which is not only of interest to every one of 
its regular frequenters, but of real value to any student who hopes to 
join the select circle of the Literary Search Room. 

To the volume of TJ'ransactions for 1929 Dr. Rose Graham and 
Professor Bertha Putnam contribute two learned papers : the first on 
the administration of the diocese of Ely during the vacancies of 1298-9 
and 1302-3; the second on the early history of the justices of the peace, 
in which she shows that the position and powers they had attained by 
1368 was the fruit of considerable experiment persisted in as the result 
of pressure from the House of Commons. Mr. J. H. Johnson gives a 
description of the method of keeping accounts in the Wardrobe of 
Edward II and of the reforms of 1323-4, which makes this intricate 
topic almost attractive. Miss A. M. Evans discusses the importance 
of the imprisonment of the Earl of Danby in the Tower, but she presents 
a very imperfect view of the situation and her references are unsatis- 
factory throughout. Mr. L. A. Robertson in his paper on the relations 
of William IiI with the Swiss Protestants gives an admirable account 
of the negotiations that went on during the years 1690-91,3 and Prof. 
F. S. Rodkey, in his Alexander Prize essay on Palmerston’s policy for 
the rejuvenation of Turkey (1839-41), tells the second part of a story 
of which the beginning will be found in his article in the Journal of 
Modern History for December 1929; together they form an excellent 
piece of work. E. R. Aparg. 


The Manors and Advowson of Great Rollright. By R. W. JEFFERY. 
1927. ix+213 pp. Oxfordshire Record Society (annual 
subscription 10s. 6d.), volume Ix. 


Tue famous Rollright stones in the neighbouring parishes of Little 
Rollright and Long Compton are well known to antiquaries; but the 
history of Great Rollright, situated in a somewhat remote and lonely 


1 Dr. Thornton has since published a book on that subject. © 

2 On p. 50 “ Lord Baron John of Culpepper ” is a curious form which is not 
improved in note 4 on the same page when S appears as ‘‘ Kulpepper.” 

* On p. 156 December 1640 should be December 1690. 
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district on the edge of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, seems to have 
been entirely neglected until the claim of Brasenose College, which 
js lord of one of the manors there and patron of the vicarage, to the 
ownership of the manorial rights was challenged by another local 
landowner. By this fortunate accident Mr. Jeffery, an historian who 
isa fellow of that college, was led to investigate the question. Start- 
ing from the Domesday record of three manors in Rollendri, he traced 
their history, for which there is abundance of original material in the 
college treasury and elsewhere, and came to the satisfactory conclusion 
that both the disputants were right in claiming manorial jurisdiction 
within the parish, but that their claims arose from the survival of 
two distinct manors, in one of which the third Domesday manor 
appears to have become merged about the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Books of this kind, involving the presentation of a mass of com- 
plicated facts amid which the thread of the main story is easily lost, 
may often be dull and lifeless for all their writers’ pains and enthusiasm. 
Mr. Jeffery, however, sees his own way clearly, and his readers will 
follow him with interest and gratitude for the literary skill with which 
he tells his tale. He has found the charm of novelty in his self- 
imposed task and has attacked with relish the numerous problems 
which it has offered to his detective instinct. If all have not been 
solved—the fate of the third manor, for example, is uncertain—his 
conjectures are guided by common sense and strong probability. The 
minute character of his researches is illustrated by the numerous 
foot-notes, which shrink from no detail which might be of interest. It 
is possible that, in dealing with medieval Latin documents, his caution 
has induced him to introduce rather too much of their actual text 
into his own: his account of their contents is often broken by the 
alternation of languages, and occasionally the stock phrases of charters, 
such as warranty clauses, are quoted with needless particularity. In 
such cases the method of summarising the essential terms of the 
document in the text and relegating citation of the original to a 
foot-note or appendix is certainly preferable. 

Severe critics may possibly censure Mr. Jeffery for presuming in 
his second chapter to use his imagination in conjecturing the im- 
pression which current political events may have had upon the minds 
of the successive generations which have inhabited Great Rollright ; 
and it is true that such speculations are a dangerous example to the 
less industrious. But his opening chapters are otherwise a real boon 
to workers whose desire it is to make the history of their chosen parish 
an epitome of national history on its social and economic side. 

he chapter on the descent of the manors is followed by one upon 
the relation of monastic and collegiate landowners to the parish, and 
a final chapter deals with the church, advowson and rectors. It 
would have added to the value of the book had something more than 
& brief summary of the features of the church fabric been given. On 
the careers of the incumbents, however, Mr. Jeffery has spent much 
time and labour. Although the manor, which had belonged to the 
priory of Cold Norton, came to Brasenose by the gift of the founder 
of the college shortly after 1513, the advowson, originally appendant 
to one of the two other manors, was not acquired by Brasenose until 
hundred years later. Since then biographical details are plentiful, 
but of the earlier rectors there is little to be said, and a church taxed 
at the comparatively low figure of £10 13s. 4d. did not attract the 
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experienced hunter after benefices.1 Mr. Jeffery’s notes do not 
indicate how far the episcopal registers and institution books of the 
dioceses of Lincoln and Oxford have been used to verify the succession 
of rectors. Such visitation and correction books as remain might have 
been utilised for minor details. We can at any rate supply one entry 
from the notes of the visitation of the archdeaconry of Oxford held 
by Bishop Atwater and his commissaries in the spring of 1520, 


Rowlryght magna. Rector habet duas mulieres in doma sua. Oleum sanctum 
non seruatur sub cera (sic). Rector ponit equum et oues suos in cimiterio, 
Item Ricardus Watts sanctificaret aram diue Katerine ex legato matris sue, 
Thomas Rew dedit vaccam ecclesie et Ricardus Colyns vendidit eam: adhue 
aliam non emit. Et idem rector habet in manu sua duas virgatas terre arabilies 
(sic) similiter. 
The identity of the rector at this period is uncertain, as the date of in. 
stitution of James Batersby, who died in 1522 and whose brass remains 
in the chancel of the church, is apparently missing; but it is likely 
that he succeeded Maurice Bartrem, instituted in 1482, before 1520. 
A. Hamitton THompson. 


A History of the Modern Church. By J. W. C. Wand. 1930. x+ 
314 pp. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Tue aim of the author, as is indicated in the preface, is to narrate 
the history of the modern church, from 1500 to the present day, 
within similar compass to that in which Miss Deanesly has already 
told the History of the Medieval Church. It is a much more arduous 
undertaking than that of the previous volume. In view of the bulk 
and variety of the material, and the multiplicity of ecclesiastical 
systems in which the Christian faith has found embodiment in these 
four centuries, it is a daring venture to review the whole complicated 
story within 300 pages in a way which will not only serve as a text- 
book but will interest the general reader. Mr. Wand is to be warmly 
congratulated on his courage and on the success he has achieved. 

It is natural, with candidates for ordination mainly in view, that 


1 To the present writer it seems rather uncertain whether Mr. Jeffery has 
been well advised in a note on p. 140 concerning the simultaneous tenure of a 
rectory and a vicarage. A dispensation to hold two cures of souls together was 
obligatory, and, although it was possible for a bishop to allow such a tenure 
as a convenient arrangement, a rectory and vicarage were strictly incompatible, 
and before the end of the Middle Ages, when the more profitable vicarages were 
being treated as perquisites for ambitious non-residents, it is rare, to say the 
least of it, to find instances in which the rector of one church was instituted to the 
vicarage of another, or vice versa, without resigning his previous benefice. 

The proofs have not always been corrected with sufficient care. We find 
Alumni Ozoniensis (pp. 40, 41), G. C. Coulton (pp. 36, 82), sequentos (p. 37), and 
Taxatio Ecclesiastico (p. 146). The readings ferrari (p. 59), per copia (p. 118), 
and inpetitorio (p. 142) are doubtful, and the extensions of Christian names as 
Willielmus and Rogerius (pp. 59, 60) are not in keeping with ordinary usage. 
In view of the abundance of explanatory notes, the modern forms of place-names 
might have been more carefully identified: Snoscombe, Northants, is now called 
Snorscomb (p. 62), and Pickeford (p. 144) seems to be Pitchford, Salop. The 
description of William of York (p. 111) as praepositus is left without a note: 
he was provost of Beverley before his accession to the see of Salisbury in 1247. 
Similarly , the descriptions of the decani of Churchill and Swerford (p. 54) need 
explanation, as they point to an early division of the later rural deanery of 
Chipping Norton The surname Barator (p. 77) needs more adequate com- 
ment than is given in the note, Mr. Jeffery is commendably careful in refraining 
from dogmatising on the second element in the name Rollright; but his doubts 
of the accuracy of the term ‘‘ Wayer "’ applied to a fishpond (p. 77) might have 
been removed by consulting the New Hnglish Dictionary, 8.v. Wayour, Weir. 
There is a useful note on this point in Skeat, Place-Names of Cambridgeshire. 
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the Church of England in all its activities at home and abroad should 
form the centre of his picture; and those outside that communion, 
and of some schools of thought within it, can understand and will 
pardon the disproportionate space allotted to that church and to 
certain phases of its history. For his own judgment is quite frankly 
stated (p. 92): “In spite of all its imperfections it still remains true 
to say that of all the religious settlements that issued from the conflicts 
of the sixteenth century the Elizabethan settlement was the most 
worthy.” 

Me Wand is almost as successful in his treatment of the Greek and 
Roman communions, although one might quarrel with the meagre 
space allotted to the questions that gather round the Pontificate of 
Pius IX. On every page there is evidence of wide reading and of an 
alert and reacting mind. 

His volume is most open to criticism in its treatment of the Lutheran, 
Reformed and Anabaptist movements and their derivatives which 
have left such a deep impress on the modern world. There are areas 
into which Mr. Wand has conscientiously read, but where, not being 
really interested, he has been careless about fact. Statements are 
made about Luther, Zwingli, Knox, the Westminster Assembly, and 
the Synod of Dort which will not bear scrutiny, as one might expect 
from some portions of his bibliography, in particular the amazing 
section devoted to Scotland (p. 292). And in his survey of the church 
life of the United States two of the most prominent and active organisa- 
tions there—the Baptists and the “ Disciples ”"—are passed over in 
order to find room for modern aberrations, psychologically interesting 
indeed, but religiously inferior alike in numbers, significance and 
influence. 

In view of the emphasis placed on re-union movements in its 
closing pages, it might be suggested that the cause of re-union would 
be best served were this book prescribed for non-Anglican candidates 
for ordination, and some more thorough knowledge of what Mr. Wand 
calls on p. 131 “‘ the Reformation sects ’”’ demanded from Anglicans. 

Hue Wart. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Vol. xx1, Part iii (April-December, 1587). Edited by Sopuir C. 
Lomas and A. B. Hinps. 1929. xlii + 608 pp. 35s. 

THERE can be few more arduous tasks than that of the editor of a 
Calendar of Foreign State Papers. The mere transcription and trans- 
lation of the documents, requiring a wide knowledge of languages 
and of the particular use of words now obsolete, as well as great patience 
and care in the deciphering of difficult handwriting, while it demands 
much learning, is both tedious and laborious. Many of the papers to 
bedealt with may be both indistinct and defective, undated or incor- 
rectly dated, partly or wholly in cipher, or containing clerical errors 
which can only be corrected by an editor who has an intimate know- 
~~ of the historical events to which they refer; and a full index, 
such as that given in this volume, involves much additional labour if 
each correspondent is to be described accurately. But in the prepara- 
tion of a Calendar the work of transcription, with all its attendant 
difficulties, is merely a preliminary to the task of deciding which 
documents, usually only a very few, should be printed im extenso, and 
to what extent, differing in different cases, the others should be given 
jm précis. The editor is aware that few who use the Calendar will ever 
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have the time or opportunity of collating the printed text with the 
written document, even if they possess the expert knowledge neces 
for understanding it; and he must therefore do his utmost to avoid the 
use of misleading or ambiguous phrases in translation or summary, 
Any student who has had occasion to work with uncalendared papers 
will realise how difficult it is to do such pioneer work as this (even with 
only one particular line of study in view and for his own purposes) 
and must feel grateful to those who have thus laboured to prepare 
material for the benefit of historical students in general, and glad thats 
worthy successor to the late Mrs. Lomas (see History, x1v. 119, 148), 
Mr. A. B. Hinds, has been found willing and able to undertake the task 
of dealing with the Foreign State Papers of the reign of Elizabeth. 
The latest volume of this Calendar is the second of those deali 
solely with the intervention of England in the Netherlands, and the 
quantity and nature of the documents fully justify the decision to keep 
them separate from the general papers dealing with the foreign relations 
of England during this period. The next volume will complete the 
series covering the English campaigns in the Netherlands, which will 
then comprise three volumes in all (Vol. xx1, Parts ii-iv) and present 
an invaluable supplement to the general history, vividly portrayed by 
Motley and studied more particularly from the English point of view 
in the third volume of Mr. Conyers Read’s Mr. Secretary Walsingham. 

A case might easily be made out for considering this episode as the 
central feature of the reign of Elizabeth. It is certainly one which 
throws much light—although often a confused and many-coloured 
light—upon the character of Elizabeth herself, both personal and politi- 
cal, and provides abundant material for a discussion of a number of 
aspects of her foreign policy. How far did her hesitation to give active 
assistance to the States, and her later refusal to accept the sovereignty, 
arise from the principle expressed by Motley in the statement that “ it 
was certainlyimpolitic for an absolute monarch to recognise the right of a 
nation to repudiate its natural allegiance”? ? Motley himself appears to 
incline to the view that ‘‘ on the whole, Elizabeth made a mistake in 
declining the sovereignty.”” How far, again, was she influenced by a 
desire to become the champion of Protestantism in Europe, from 
either religious or political motives? Did she lose a great opportunity 
for striking an effective blow at Spain by niggardliness in finance, or did 
she, in fact, strain her resources to the utmost to meet the demands of 
ungrateful and rapacious allies? Was she blind to the incompetence of 
Leicester, influenced by personal favouritism or lack of insight, or can 
we find good reason to challenge the dictum of Motley, that all the 
efforts of his critics “ had been insufficient to raise even a doubt in 
Elizabeth’s mind as to the wisdom and integrity by which his adminis- 
tration of the Provinces had been characterised from beginning to 
end”? Did Burleigh or Walsingham exercise any effective influence 
upon the general policy of the Queen, or was she essentially her own 
foreign secretary? Each of these questions, although considered in 
relation to this particular episode, has a definite bearing upon other 
events of the reign where similar considerations are at issue. 

But although it is true, as the editor remarks in the preface, that “ the 
mass of material is so great and the interests so varied, that there is still a 
good deal to be said,” in spite of the fact that the ground has already 
been surveyed very thoroughly by the historians above referred to, it 
is also true that the new material does not appear to produce any evl- 
dence for a revision of the general verdict upon the part played by the 
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incipal actor, Leicester himself. On the whole the correspondence 
merely develops the melancholy story of incompetence, mistrust, 
intrigue and mutual recrimination, in spite of the devoted service of 
individuals; but whether there is any real justification for Mr. Conyers 
Read’s drastic condemnation of the Queen (“it is doubtful whether an 
archangel could have done much with the backing which Leicester 
received from his mistress’) might well be questioned. 

F. J. WEAVER. 


The Seventeenth Century. By G. N. Cuark. 1929. xii + 372 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. 

Mr. G. N. Cuark’s The Seventeenth Century is a work which is 
invaluable to the student and baffling to the reviewer. It does not 
follow the easy course of selecting some particular stand in the history 
of the age, or some individual country, for isolated treatment, but 
studies all the principal aspects of its civilisation, as that civilisation 
developed in Europe. The qualities required for success in such an 
undertaking are, in addition to learning, judgment, an eye for essentials, 
a sense of proportion and a capacity for synthesis. Mr. Clark possesses 
these ina very unusual degree. While he displays a formidable specialist 
knowledge on matters, such as military organisation and the progress of 
scientific thought, where the layman is at sea, he stands above his 
material and surveys it from a height. The result is that the reader is 
shown the physiography of the country, with its main ranges, water- 
sheds and rivers, as an intelligible unity. He not only learns the events 
which occurred, but the nature of the environment which made their 
occurrence possible. 

The twenty chapters in the book group themselves naturally in 
three main divisions. Chapters i-iv deal with economic affairs,— 
Population, Economic Policy and Ideas, Commerce, Finance and 
Communications, and Industries; chapters v-xii with political 
organisation, which is interpreted sufficiently broadly to include armies, 
navies, frontiers and colonies; chapters xiii to xx with what may be 
called culture and thought, including, not only political theory, but 
Mathematics and Science, Philosophy, Classical and Historical Studies, 
Education, Religion, Literature, and Painting and Architecture. The 
subject of each chapter is the achievements, failures, or problems in 
the field concerned, not of any particular nation or state, but of Europe. 
Hence, as far as relates to many of the subjects treated, England 
occupies, quite properly, a minor place. In the chapters which deal 
with economic matter and art, the centre of the stage is held by the 
Dutch: the mercantilist statecraft of the last part of the century has 
as its hero (or villain) Colbert : Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz occupy 
the greater part of the chapter on philosophy. The book is inter- 
national in the best sense of the word, and, though its discussion of 
political questions—notably in the masterly chapter on The Interests 
of the States—is admirable, it gives politics their proper, and not more 
than their proper, place. The feeling left on the mind of the reader, 
and, no doubt, intended by Mr. Clark to be left, is the high degree to 
which, in an age usually regarded as one of embittered conflicts, 
Europe formed a unity, bound together by common intellectual 
influences. On several sides such influences were stronger than they 
had been in the past, or were to grow in strength. The unorganised 
internationalism of science succeeded the organised internationalism of 

on. 
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There are naturally points on which Mr. Clark’s emphasis will }y 
questioned. His four chapters on the economic life of the seventeenth 
century are much the best introduction to the subject available jp 
English. But certain queries on points of detail occur to the reviewer 
Ought not public finance to be given a larger place, not only in the 
economic, but in the political, and even in the diplomatic, history of 
the age? It is the matter which normally affects the conduct of 
governments more continuously than any other. In the seventeenth 
century most rulers were endeavouring to work something like the 
modern state, with growing administrative expenses and crushj 
military expenditure, by means of a financial machinery which wag 
still largely medieval, and both England and France offer illustrations 
of the results. Was not the rise of the type of political thought 
represented by what in England was called Political Arithmetic more 
significant as a clue to the spirit of the age, and more important for the 
future, than the space given to it suggests? Does not the Royal Society, 
which does not seem to be mentioned in the index, deserve more 
discussion? Would it not be possible—though perhaps it is not—to 
tell us, in the chapter on Education, not only of the theories of the 
educationalists and of the methods followed, but of the classes by whom 
schools and universities were attended? Ought not Locke, on whom 
there are some admirable pages in the chapter on “ Political Thought,” 
to be treated in somewhat closer relation to the multitude of humbler 
writers who discussed first principles between 1640 and 1660, as the 
highest peak of a long range rather than as a solitary eminence? Is 
not rather more explanation needed of the reasons which made England 
one of the exceptions to “ the rule than the general progress of the time 
was towards absolutism”? The last question suggests a somewhat 
more important problem. Mr. Clark treats the seventeenth century as 
a whole, with characteristics the influence of which can be traced in 
different countries throughout the whole period, though more clearly in 
certain nations than in others. Such a treatment is extremely 
illuminating and valuable, but does it not occasionally tend to give 
somewhat too static a picture of forces which were in motion, and 
sometimes in very rapid motion indeed? Is not the contrast, for 
example, between the ages before 1640 and after 1660, both in France 
and in England, sharper and more significant than the reader of Mr. 
Clark’s pages might, at first sight, be inclined to suppose? In the 
former, the differences between the ages of Richelieu and Colbert are 
as important, perhaps, as the resemblances. In the latter, though 
words persist, they do not mean the same thing after the interregnum 4s 
before it. In politics and economic affairs the centre of gravity has 
shifted. Like a photograph taken from an aeroplane, Mr. Clark's 
picture of Europe seems occasionally to flatten the watersheds. 

These, however, are trifles, which merely illustrate the interest 
aroused by reading his book. It is a great achievement to have 
succeeded in focussing so immense a variety of interests and activities 
in such a way that the relations between them are revealed, and that 
each throws light on the remainder. Mr. Clark’s account of the civilisa- 
tion of the seventeenth century is a model of what such a work should 
be. It will be long before it is superseded. R. H. Tawney. 


Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By D. Oswatp 
Dykes. 1930. xii + 505 pp. Longmans. 21s. 


Proressor Dykzs’ book inevitably invites comparison with Sir 
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(. Grant Robertson’s corresponding volume of Select Statutes, Cases 
and Documents. Both have the Restoration for their starting-point, 
and for the most part their contents are very similar. It is true that 
no statutes after 1832 are included in the earlier compilation (with the 
exception of the Parliament Act) and that Mr. Dykes carries his 
glection down to the present day; but the additional matter resulting 
from this extension of period is small—thirteen statutes—while so far 
as cases are concerned Grant Robertson includes seven after 1832 to 
Mr. Dykes’ six. The most useful documents included in the present 
yolume and not in the earlier collection are the statutes relating to the 
overnment of the Dominions—e.g. the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
(1865), the British North Africa Act (1867), the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act (1900), the South Africa Act (1909), and 
the Irish Free State Acts (1922)—and, in the earlier period, Statutes 
relating to Scotland, e.g. the Claim of Right (1689) and the Security 
Act (1704). A good deal of space is given to the Revolution Settlement, 
William of Orange’s proclamations being printed practically in extenso ; 
and it is a distinct gain to have the text of the Peerage Bill of 1719 in 
lace of the Lords’ Resolutions which appear in Grant Robertson. 
On the other hand, there are some notable omissions. There are no 
extracts from any of the Reform Acts in the section on Parliament, 
and there is no section at all on Local Government. It is strange that 
neither the Reform Bill of 1832 nor the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 
(let alone their successors) should have been included in a Source Book 
of Constitutional History for modern times. 

But the most noteworthy differences between the collections of 
Sir C. Grant Robertson and Mr. Dykes are those of method and arrange- 
ment. In the former, statutes and cases are separated; the arrange- 
ment is chronological; the explanatory matter takes the shape of 
brief introductions to the individual documents. In the latter, 
statutes and cases are grouped together according to their subject- 
matter under eleven headings—e.g. the United Kingdom, Parliament, 
Naval and Military Forces, Treason, Freedom of Speech, etc.—and 
the explanatory matter is confined to a brief general introduction of 
58 pages. Another difference between the two books is that while 
Mr. Dykes’ collection costs a guinea, the earlier compilation is to be 
had for 12s. 6d. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Bloody Assizes. Edited by J. G. Muppman. (Notable British 
Trials series.) 1929. 250 pp. Wm. Hodge and Co. 10s. 6d. 
The Trial of Count Kénigsmarck. Edited by the Hon. EvELINE 

Goptey. 1929. 204 pp. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

THESE two books are products of the modern interest in trials : 
they are intended primarily for the general reader. From this point 
of view Miss Godley is very successful. Kénigsmarck, a brother of 
Sophia Dcrothea’s lover, was tried in 1682 with four of his followers 
for the murder of Tom Thynne of Longleat; the followers were con- 
vieted, but Kénigsmarck was acquitted. There can be little doubt 
of his guilt, but it was not proved; the trial is chiefly remarkable 
for the favour shown him by Lord Chief Justice Pemberton. Miss 

ey gives a shortened version, taken from the State Trials, with 
4 few extracts from Reresby’s Memoirs (the older and worse text) ; 
she adds accounts of Thynne and Kénigsmarck. The whole is slight 
but eminently readable. 

The Bloody Assizes is a more ambitious work. Its nucleus is a 
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mangled reprint of most of the relevant passages of The W 
Martyrology or Bloody Assizes, which appeared in 1705, but hag 
appeared earlier with different titles; Mr. Muddiman gives its biblio, 
graphy and shows that its authors were Tutchin, Dunton and Tity 
Oates. Mr. Muddiman also prints the Judges’ List of persons trieg 
and Jeffreys’s warrant for the Somerset executions. The most valuable 
new matter consists of extracts from Henry Muddiman’s news-letters 
particularly those relating to the persecution of Dissenters in the 
West after 1681; they also provide evidence for the ravages of the 
small-pox among the prisoners waiting execution after the Assize, 

The book contains several errors of fact or misleading statements, 
but its principal defect is that the material it contains—and other 
available material—is not adequately dealt with. In particular the 
relations between the various lists of prisoners are not worked out;! 
no attempt is made to explain discrepancies such as the presence of 
two names too many in Jeffreys’s Somerset warrant. The treatment 
of the prisoners sentenced to transportation is not properly described; 
it should have a place in a book on this scale. The attempt to fix 
the number of actual executions at 251 has little to recommend it; 
330 persons were sentenced to death; eight or ten of them were 
reprieved, while an indefinite number died of small-pox. 

Mr. Muddiman adds a vindication of Jeffreys, more damaging than 
the attacks of his enemies. A quotation from one of Sunderland’s 
letters shows that Charles II was averse to his appointment as Lord 
Chief Justice some months before the appointment was made ; Jeffreys 
was clearly the nominee of Sunderland, Rochester and ultimately 
James. He was willing to do what James II required of him; during 
the Assize he wrote to Sunderland: ‘ Taunton and Bristol and the 
County of Somerset too shall know their duty both to God and their 
King before I leave them.” Obviously he was aware of his savagery. 
Mr. Muddiman disputes the evidence for his manner on the bench, 
and refers to Lord Delamere’s trial; but Jeffreys was then acting as 
Lord High Steward in the presence of his peers, so that it affords no 
evidence for his normal conduct. Like so many controversial works, 
the book provides a useful collection of information, but is incom. 
plete and lacks reliability and judgment. 

Both books are illustrated, mainly with portraits; but Mr. Muddi- 
man also gives a magnificent group of James II and his Court, by 
Verrio, from Christ’s Hospital—unfortunately on too small a scale 
for the individual figures to be recognisable.? E. 8S. pe BrEgs. 


Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies. 1714-15 and 
1716-17. Edited by Crom Heapiam. 1928 and 1930. xlvii + 
435 pp. and Ixvi + 444 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. £1 7s. 6d. 
and £1 10s. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. 1722/3- 
1728 and 1728-1734. 1928. 481 pp. and iv + 464 pp. HM. 
Stationery Office. £1 10s. each volume. 


Tue first few years of the Hanoverian age saw the rapid develo 
ment of many of the imperial problems which preoccupied the min 
of politicians at home and in the colonies for the next sixty years. 

1 For these lists see the present writer's article in the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, tv. 36-9. 


* Verrio’s sketch for this picture, in the Pepys Cockerell Collection, is illus 
trated in Country Life (1927), ux1. 923. 
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In the northern colonies the fear of encirclement by French penetration 
of the Indian territories behind the British settlements was already 
strong; it was expressed in the letter of Colonel Veitch and in the 
“Remarks upon the French Settlements in North America ”’ 
Calendar, 1714-15, nos. 2 and 271), and was at the bottom of the 
New York Acts of 1720-24 for prohibiting the sale to the French of 
ods suitable for the Indian trade (Journal, 1723-8, pp. 161-78). 
The alarm was already raised at home about the growth of manu- 
factures in the colonies; the Board of Trade was already in 1715 
casting about for some means of preventing the development of 
manufactures in New York (Calendar, 1714-15, no. 477), though it 
was not until some years later that interested parties in England put 
ressure on Parliament to take up the matter. Two other important 
questions were connected with that of manufactures; colonial 
publicists like Banister never failed to point out, and the Board of 
Trade had to agree, that the development of manufactures in the 
colonies was inevitable unless the colonists’ power of purchasing 
British goods was increased (Calendar, 1714-15, nos. 505, 508). Two 
ways of doing this naturally presented themselves. The politicians 
at home—and many officials in the colonies—favoured the plan of 
promoting the production of naval stores. A step had been taken in 
this direction by the Parliament which passed the Act of 1705; but 
much remained to be done before the naval stores of America could 
compete with those of Scandinavia and Russia, and the Board of 
Trade was already in 1715 beginning the ruminations which led a few 
years later to the enactment of further laws for this purpose; more- 
over, the other side of this problem was already presenting itself to 
the Board’s consideration—namely, the difficulty of preserving for 
the royal navy the Crown woods of America, which were thought to 
be rapidly wasting away under the depredations of private American 
saw-mills and timber merchants, who exported their goods in large 
quantities to the West Indies. The many documents in the Calendar 
written by and concerning John Bridger, Surveyor of the Woods in 
America, attest the anxiety of administrators about this difficulty, 
which led to the passing of several Acts of Parliament. The alternative 
to the production of naval stores was the expansion of North American 
trade to the foreign West Indies. This was preferred by most 
politicians, and nearly all merchants, in the northern colonies; but 
it brought them into conflict with the much more powerful British 
West Indian interest. Evidence of this clash, and anticipations of 
the Molasses Act (1733), are given in these volumes of the Calendar. 
A project of legislation by Parliament on this subject had for some 
reason—probably for lack of time—failed in 1714. Governor Low- 
ther of Barbados urged the new Ministry to revive it in 1715. This 
suggestion stimulated the Board of Trade to inquire whether the trade 
could not be suppressed by a strict execution of the Anglo-French 
treaty of neutrality of 1686. The Secretary of State, Paul Methuen, 
advised the Board that it could, and the Board adopted his conclusions 
and sent a circular letter to the Governors of colonies directing them 
to put an end to the trade (Calendar, 1716-17, 463, 524,571). Asa 
matter of fact, both Methuen and the Board were quite wrong, since 
the plain sense of the Treaty of 1686 was that the French authorities 
should prevent English subjects from trading in the French islands, 
and vice versa, and did not give the English authorities any power to 
prevent English subjects from trading with the French. However, 
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this distinction was at this time of little importance, as the Freng, 
authorities were still quite as hostile to the trade between the Brit 
northern colonies and the French West Indies as the British authorities 
could possibly desire, and did nothing to justify, by open enco 
ment of it, the supposition that it conduced to the development of th, 
French islands, and therefore to the ruin of the British sugar planters 
The French point of view is represented in these documents by 
Pontchartrain’s letter to d’Iberville and Du Quesne’s correspondence 
with Governors Lowther of Barbados and Hamilton of the Leeway 
Islands (Calendar, 1714-15, 43, vi, 654, iii; Calendar, 1716-17, 56g 
i, ii). Thomas Banister defended the New England point of viey 
in his very able essay on the Trade of New England (Calendar, 1714-}5 
nos. 508, 654). The arguments on this subject are not developed 
at such length as they were later in the Molasses Act controversy: 
but though the Journals now published cover the period of that 
controversy (1730-33), little information on the question is to be got 
from them, because the Board of Trade played a very small part in 
it; the West Indians preferred to rely on their interest in the Houg 
of Commons and push the matter there. Moreover, the Journals for 
this period do not contain many full accounts of hearings before the 
Board, and are generally valuable rather as an index to imperial 
history than as a source of first-hand information. 

In the West Indies, too, one of the great questions of the eighteenth 
century is broached in this volume of the Calendar—the rivalry of the 
English and French for the trade of Spanish America. The British 
merchants both in England and in Jamaica preferred the method of 
clandestine trade, but the French, relying upon superior influence at 
the Spanish court, traded directly from Spain by means of licences 
under Spanish names. They coolly proposed to the British gover. 
ment a joint suppression of the clandestine traders of both nations 
(Calendar, 1714-15, nos. 76, i, 129, ii), and even went so far as to help 
the Spaniards to police Spanish America against them (ibid., nos, 
654, 673). Thus the English merchants saw one of the great prizes 
of the late war slipping from their fingers. 

Some chronic questions receive very full treatment in these volumes. 
The Newfoundland fishery is amply discussed and described in the 
Calendar. Trouble with the Indians was more than usually acute in 
South Carolina. One of the great crises between the Royal African 
Company and the separate traders fell in 1726, and is one of the few 
subjects on which the full hearings are reported in the Journal— 
hearings for which, it is interesting to observe, three very important 
members of the ministry were present. The usual constitutional 
struggles were carried on briskly in Jamaica, New England and New 
York. The quarrel between Lord Archibald Hamilton and the 
assembly of Jamaica, which was waged by unscrupulous electioneering 
and “ graft’ on both sides, came to a head in 1716 with his arrest 
and recall. His fall was due not to any repudiation by the home 
government of his position on the constitutional question, but to the 
evidences of his complicity with the misconduct of the Jamaica 
privateers or pirates. In fact the tension between the British and 
Spanish in the West Indies was becoming very acute indeed—it 
almost amounted to a private and localised war countenanced by the 
authorities of Jamaica and Cuba; and this tension either coincided 
with, or resulted in, a very serious outbreak of piracies. The close 
of every war in the West Indies, and the consequent unemployment 
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of privateers, inevitably produced something of the kind, but the 

which followed the Treaty of Utrecht may be termed the golden 
age of the pirates. They were reported from all parts of the West 
Indies, from Carolina, Virginia and New York. Their headquarters 
were the Bahamas, of which they possessed an almost complete control, 
but the establishment of a settled government at New Providence 
under Woodes Rogers, which was to prove the first step in their 
undoing, is foreshadowed in the Calendar for 1716-17 (657, i-vii, 
671, i). There is some material, scattered all over the Journals, on 
the determination of the home authorities to suppress colonial laws 
levying duties on imported slaves, especially in Jamaica, Virginia 
and South Carolina. 

One word as to the method employed in the Calendar. The tran- 
scribing and editing are done with great care, and the introductions 
are excellent. But is it too much to ask the compilers to make it 
clear beyond all doubt when they are quoting verbatim and when they 
arenot? At present, in spite of the directions of the preliminary note 
on the subject, it is not always possible to feel entirely certain; and 
this uncertainty is a great nuisance. RICHARD PaREs. 


A Bibliography of British Naval History. By G. E. Manwarine. 
1930. xxii + 163 pp. Routledge. 25s. 

Flights of Naval Genius. By Brian TunsTaLL. 1930. vii + 299 pp. 
Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 

The Royal Navy. By Grorrrey ParrattT. 1930. xvi + 234 pp. 
The Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 


Tue need for a comprehensive catalogue of the sources of naval 
history was urged in a very able paper read by Lieutenant (now Captain) 
A. C. Dewar in 1913. In the proposals he there tentatively put for- 
ward, illustrating them with references to the seventeenth century, he 
suggested a division into eleven categories—published histories, review 
and magazine articles, biographies, contemporary works, pamphlets, 
State Papers, manuscripts in public and private collections, Historical 
MSS. Commission publications, Parliamentary Journals, Topography, 
foreign books. It is to a portion of this work that Mr. Manwaring has 
directed his attention. His bibliography, as he is careful to remark, 
does not include books specifically on naval history, already catalogued 
in the Admiralty Library or elsewhere, of which the student will find 
full information in the indexed catalogues, or in the two valuable 
leaflets compiled by Professor Callender for the Historical Association. 
He has gone to less known sources in reviews, pamphlets, magazines, 
manuscripts in collections, and biographies. Many valuable articles 
lie hidden in books and reviews and tend to escape the attention of the 
student ; one has indeed only to take notice of any of the larger entries 
to see how much valuable material may be missed without such a 
guide. The one warning that is necessary is that those who seek their 
sources in this book should be fully aware of its intentional limitations 
and not expect to find a complete bibliography of British naval history. 

In his Flights of Naval Genius Mr. Tunstall has made some sketches 
of the careers, or parts of the careers, of five naval officers: Howe, 
Rodney, Sidney Smith, Lord Camelford and Sir Charles Napier. His 
sketch of Howe relates only to the period of the Mutiny, and is marked 
by exaggerations of fact, phrasing, and opinion that greatly detract 
from the value of what remains of the essay. Bad as the treat- 
ment of the seamen was, it is neither more nor less than a distortion 
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of fact to say that the seamen of the eighteenth century were inducaj 
to man the fleet by ‘“‘ crude propaganda ”’ put into circulation by the 
governing classes with the object of founding an empire; that the 
beef and pork were “ generally” foul when opened up; and tha 
officers ‘‘ substituted cascades of stentorian and genealogical abu 
for properly phrased commands ”’: as it is to say that the Mutiny in 
the fleet was largely the result of Howe’s “incompetence.” p 
Tunstall’s exaggeration of language, his pleasure in making phrases— 
“elderly gentlemen with few teeth, bad digestions, high blocd-pressur 
and chronic gout,”’ is an example—leave a strong impression of a want 
of balance in his judgment. Because St. Vincent and Nelson take strong 
exception to the activities of Sidney Smith, Mr. Tunstall holds them 
up to ridicule. That Sidney Smith was a most remarkable man, 
original in his ideas, of the highest personal courage, and a partisan 
leader who stands in the very first rank, is accepted by all who are 
acquainted with his career. But no service can be conducted in 
which a subordinate fails to understand how much latitude he is 
entitled to take in observing his instructions. Smith could not be 
trusted, as his behaviour in the Convention of El Arish clearly showed; 
and it is idle to represent St. Vincent and Nelson as men who were 
standing solely upon their dignity when they complained of the 
activities and presumptions of the self-appointed Commodore in the 
Levant. 

In spite, however, of some of the sweeping condemnations of 
authority in which Mr. Tunstall so freely indulges, and which in 
effect weaken the case which, if his intentions are correctly interpreted, 
he desires to espouse, he draws attention to aspects of naval history 
which deserve the attention of the historian. The senior who can 
allow no latitude to his junior, who regards proposals made by 4 
subordinate as reflections upon his own capacity, whose age has 
affected his energy, will not conduct the operations of a war to an 
efficient conclusion. Opportunities will be wasted or lost; recent 
history has furnished us with illustrations of this.. We get, moreover, 
from Mr. Tunstall a hint at a factor to which too little attention has 
been paid in the histories of past wars—that of health, and the drain 
which sickness caused. The figures given for the losses of the fleet 
in the West Indies in one year are impressive. Out of 12,109 men 
the fleet lost 1,927: of whom 59 only were killed in action or died of 
wounds. 

Lord Camelford’s career hardly appears worthy of a monograph. 
As a naval officer he was without distinction and his name would not be 
known even to that small circle which knows of his existence but for the 
fact that he was Lord Camelford. Of Sir Charles Napier one aspect of 
his activities might claim more attention—his attempts at naval reform. 
Mr. Tunstall refers to these in a paragraph (p. 91): what those proposals, 
in so far as they have a parallel to-day, were, the manner in which he 
advocated them, his defence of his conduct in giving public expression 
to his views, and the full justification of many of his complaints, are 
matters fully deserving a more extensive treatment. How greatly 
the country suffered for the self-complacency of officialdom on that 
occasion deserves to be better known. 

Mr. Geoffrey Parratt’s The Royal Navy is a popular sketch in 
which, within the limits of 227 pages, the writer endeavours to explain 
the principles of naval warfare, to trace the history of the navy from 
the time of Alfred to 1914 (to which 52 pages are allotted), to describe 
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how what is called “ the Modern Navy ” developed, and the tactics and 
wea which it employs. This is a comprehensive programme. 
The historical sketch of the early days is too light to be of any serious 
yalue—a somewhat disjointed record of battles and expeditions which 
give but little indication of the part the navy performed in the long 

les into which her policy brought England throughout that 

. The book gives a useful summary, within a small space, of 
the growth of ships in the last half-century. 

H. W. Ricumonp. 


Alife of John Wilkes. By O. A. SHzRRaRD. 1930. 319pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Tus is a thoroughgoing whitewashing of Wilkes. His private 
life is admitted to have been regrettable, but that is the only blemish 
which Mr. Sherrard will allow. It can hardly be said that the book 
throws any new light on either the history of the time or its hero’s 
career. The point of view is largely that of the contemporary 
Wilkite Press—of those members of the Society of the Bill of Rights 
who remained faithful to their idol. Few would dispute that Wilkes 
was a much-injured man, that the ministry acted wrongly and stupidly 
towards him, that in the course of the vendetta questions of the 
greatest constitutional importance were raised and settled, and that 
in the prolonged struggle he acted with ability and courage. 
This is the accepted verdict of history : as between Wilkes and the 
Government it is not difficult to be pro-Wilkes. But Mr. Sherrard 
gives no satisfactory explanation of the contempt and dislike with 
which Wilkes came to be regarded by his own party. The antagon- 
ism with Burke is one of the most significant things in his career, 
but this is not even referred to. Why did Burke call Wilkes’ sup- 

rters “‘ the rotten subdivision of a faction amongst ourselves, who 
ave done us infinite mischief by the violence, rashness and often 
wickedness of their measures”’? Wilkes, appealing from a corrupt 
and unrepresentative House of Commons to his electors, was led to 
the further principle, so abhorrent to Burke, that members were not 
representatives but delegates, bound by the instructions of their 
electors. Perhaps the most significant thing in Wilkes’ career was 
the attempt to control parliament by pressure from without. More 
than this, he was a past-master in the art of inflaming the populace. 
But Mr. Sherrard will not allow that Wilkes was a demagogue, and 
to defend him contents himself with showing (what is, of course, 
quite true in one sense) that he was, as he said, no Wilkite. Added 
to this, he will not allow that Wilkes was an adventurer, and he 
ignores the curious egotism of his political career. 

It follows that Mr. Sherrard says nothing of the reckless way in 
which Wilkes incited the mob. It had been a recognised practice 
of the Opposition in times of excitement to rouse the populace to 
the point of riot and then protest against the use of troops as militar 
tyranny, but this had never been done so unscrupulously or in oak 

rous circumstances as in the agitation which culminated in 
the so-called massacre of St. George’s Fields. Mr. Sherrard’s account 
of this appears to be! based on Wilkite propaganda; for instance, 
the publication which figures in the bibliography simply as English 
s ° The book is without references, but is said to be “‘ culled mainly from the 
original MSS. in the British Museum, supplemented by the numerous printed 
journals, letters, diaries, and histories of the times ” (p. 8). 
No. 59.—vo.. xv. T 
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Liberty... He does not use the State Papers Domestic (calendang 
as Home Office Papers), or even the Annual Register. Nor wo 
Wilkes’ methods in appealing to the democratic elements in th 
Corporation of London so new as Mr. Sherrard implies. To go no 
farther back than the last reign, the part played by the City in the 
agitation against Walpole’s excise was by no means “shy” @ 
“anonymous ”’ (p. 213). The agitation against Bute was in many 
ways a renewal of the methods used against Walpole. It is character. 
istic that the publication of the Fall of Mortimer in 1763, with Wilkey 
audacious dedication, was a revival of the version of 1731 which had 
attacked Walpole and the queen as Wilkes attacked Bute and the 
king’s mother. 

Mr. Sherrard has not used the results of modern research. He 
repeats the old exaggerated accounts of the bribery by which the 
Peace of Paris was carried, and quotes the very passage from Walpole 
which Mr. Namier (in The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III) has subjected to such destructive analysis. The 
account of ministerial changes would have been clearer if he had used 
Mr. Winstanley’s Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition and Personal 
and Party Government, 1760-1766. On the other hand, the Short 
History of J. R. Greene [sic] appears in the bibliography. The 
Papers of a Critic are ascribed to Sir Charles Dilke (p. 79) instead of 
to his grandfather. 

Although the book lacks historical background and is (in the 
opinion of the reviewer) a piece of special pleading, it is written with 
sincerity and conviction. M. D. Gzorez. 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. Band 41. Edited by 
B. Vouz. 1929. 184 pp. Leipsic: Quelle und Mayer. 

Mk. 56. 
Frederick the Great. By WerNER HeGEMANN. Translated from the 


German by Wryirrep Ray. 1929. xviii + 541 pp. Con 
stable. 18s. 


Tuis new volume of Frederick’s letters? is almost exclusively 
concerned with the problem of the Bavarian Succession, and covers 
six months, from 1 May to 31 October 1778. It deals at length with 
two successive negotiations, both initiated from Vienna. The editor 
has supplemented the Prussian accounts of these by extracting the 
Austrian narratives from the Vienna archives. The first, conducted 
by Ludwig Cobenzl at Berlin, occupied the months of May and June, 
and its failure resulted in the outbreak of hostilities. But no sooner 
had war begun than Maria Theresa, professing to act on her own 
initiative and without the concurrence of the Emperor Joseph, sent 
Thugut to Frederick’s camp to reopen the negotiation. This also 
ended in failure, and the last part of the volume deals mainly with 
the uneventful campaign conducted by the two Prussian armies under 
Frederick himself and his brother on . According to Frederick, 
the prolonged negotiations had enabled the Austrians to occupy such 
strong positions that it was impossible to dislodge them by direct 
attack. All that he could do was to feed his army as long as possible 
upon enemy territory. 


1 i.e, English Liberty being a collection of interesting T'racts from 1762 to 1769 
containing the private correspondence, public letters, speeches and addresses of 
John Wilkes Eaq. humbly dedicated to the King. 

* For Band 40, see Hisrory, xiv, 365 (January, 1929). 
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For students of anything but military history the main interest 
of the volume is to be found in the light thrown by the letters upon 
the Austro-Prussian negotiations. Both were largely of the nature 
of diplomatic manceuvres designed to convince the European powers 
that the responsibility for the war must be attributed to the selfish 
obstinacy of the other state. From this point of view the advantage 
rested with Prussia, as the Austrian occupation of great part of 
Bavaria was too obvious an act of —— to be easily justified. 
This enabled France, fully occupied with the war against England, to 
refuse the Austrian demand for 20,000 men under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, on the ground that the casus faderis had not arisen. The 
promise of France to observe a strict neutrality in the Bavarian 
dispute, and to abstain from extending its English war to Germany 
by attacking Hanover, was a notable triumph for Frederick. On 
the other hand, as he strove to keep the war in Bohemia and his own 
territories were not invaded, he had no strong claim for assistance 
from Russia under the treaty of 1764. But the letters show that for 
several weeks he was confident that Russia would come to his aid, 
not as an auxiliary but as a belligerent, and that 30,000 Russian 
troops would turn the scale in his favour by driving the Austrians 
from their undefended provinces in Poland. The volume closes with 
his bitter disappointment when he learned that Russian intervention 
was to be cut down to a mere representation to the Court of Vienna 
that it should moderate its pretensions and make peace upon reasonable 
terms. To make up for the want of foreign support Frederick strove 
unsuccessfully to anticipate the later Fiirstenbund by forming a league 
of princes and circles to defend German liberties against Austrian 

jon. 

In his diplomatic relations with Austria Frederick did not have 
matters all his own way. He was notoriously eager to convert the 
principalities of Ansbach and Baireuth from appanages for younger 
Hohenzollerns into integral parts of his hereditary dominions. He 
had also hopes of inducing the Elector of Saxony to accept these 
principalities in exchange for a large slice of Lausitz. Kaunitz, with 
great adroitness, dangled the prospect of imperial consent to both 
absorption and exchange as a bribe for Prussian approval of Austrian 

disement in Bavaria. Frederick clearly perceived the insidious 
snare, and that he would be represented by Vienna as more concerned 
to secure his own gains than to maintain the cause of his allies. He 
cogently argued that the two problems had nothing to do with each 
other, that the Franconian principalities had belonged for generations 
to his house, whereas the Austrian annexations in Bavaria were 
illegal usurpations. But he could not disguise his desire for Ansbach 
and Baireuth, nor his determination to make their acquisition part 
of the Bavarian settlement. Kaunitz made great play with this. 
His most astute move was an offer, conveyed by Thugut, to surrender 
all conquests in Bavaria and to submit the Austrian claims to judicial 
investigation, on condition that Frederick should abandon all idea of 
annexing the two principalities. Frederick had no hesitation in 
refusing the insidious proposal, but it was difficult to reconcile 
his refusal with his professed championship of the imperial con- 
stitution. 

Students who are familiar with Hertzberg’s fussy efforts under 
Frederick William II to reconstruct the map of eastern Europe will 
be amused by his two attempts (pp. 233 and 420) to instruct Frederick 
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the Great, first in diplomacy and then in generalship, and by the king's 
crushing rejoinders. 

It is rather startling to turn from the Frederick of the Politisch 
Correspondenz, who is after all a sane diplomatist, if not a very attrac. 
tive one, to the Frederick portrayed in the conversations recorded 
Herr Hegemann. That Frederick was immoral, that he preferred 
the French language and literature to those of Germany, that his 
political economy was faulty, and that he was more attached to 
Prussia than to the fatherland—all this has been reiterated over and 
over again. That he made mistakes as a diplomatist and as a general 
has been admitted by himself. But the object of Herr Hegemann, 
who admits that his book is a pamphlet, and professes his belief that 
“all historical writings are political pamphlets,” is to destroy the 
Frederician legend, and especially to confute ‘the addle-pated” 
Carlyle, by demonstrating that the Prussian hero was incompetent 
as a ruler and as a soldier, and that he was a traitor to the national 
cause of Germany by allying himself with France and going to war 
with Maria Theresa and Joseph II. Thus he prevented the former 
from recovering Alsace and rraine, and the latter from making 
Belgium into a federal state of the Empire and from exchanging it 
for Bavaria, which would have brought great strength to the central 
authority in Germany. All this might have been woven into a 
coherent thesis; but in this book it has to be extracted from a series 
of often irrelevant conversations which range over an immense field 
of history, biography, and literature, and are almost as much about 
Goethe as about Frederick. As to the latter, the method is almost 
always the same. One of the brilliant members of the coterie reads 
an extract, either from a prominent historian or a libellous chronicler, 
and then proceeds to embroider it with his own depreciatory comment. 
The author, playing the part of a worshipping Prussian, offers the 
stereotyped defence, and is promptly routed by the eminent Manfred 
Ellis, who has all the necessary one-sided evidence in his head or on 
the table. One superlative illustration must suffice. A _ sensible 
passage from Ranke points out the danger to France of allowing 
Maria Theresa’s husband to become Emperor. Louis XV averted this 
danger. This ‘“ shows clearly how favourably Louis XV compared 
with Frederick II as a politician” (p. 327). This sort of nonsense 
conceals the real but limited number of really acute comments that 
are hidden away in these 520 pages. It is a portentous pamphlet, 
almost as portentous as the great work of Onno Klopp, and equally 
pro-Austrian in its bias. RIcHARD LopDGE. 


Pioneers of Reform. By D. C Jonnson. 1929. ix + 189 pp. 
Methuen. 5s. 

Tus little book comprises six short sketches of the lives of Cobbett, 
Owen, Place, Shaftesbury, Cobden and Bright. The title is not 
entirely satisfactory, for Miss Johnson has chosen only those who 
were pioneers, not merely of reform, but of political agitation. Were 
it not for this, a more complete and valuable treatment of the subject 
could have been given by treating of Cobden and Bright in the same 
chapter, and devoting the sixth sketch to some other reformer of 
a different type, such as MacIntosh, Romilly, Hume, Peel or 
Huskisson—the parliamentary or the administrative reformer. 

The book should serve admirably as a bridge by which the student 
may pass from the class text-book to more advanced and detailed 
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study. It is clear and readable, and gives an accurate account of 
the lives of the six great men, and a lively and generally not unfair 
icture of their personalities. The portraits which accompany the 
sketches add to the interest. 

From such a book as this one does not expect great originality or 
first-hand research; but one does expect that the trend of recent 
research work should be indicated, and in this respect Miss Johnson 
falls slightly short of the ideal. Old estimates reappear without 
qualification. We are told that during the Napoleonic Wars “ the 
rich grew richer and the poor grew poorer.” Yet real wages rose 
during this period, and it would be fair to indicate to the general 
reader that an important body of opinion now holds that the position 
of the working classes in general improved slightly, as the health of 
the nation undoubtedly did. Is it fair that the ruling classes should 
be reproached (p. 18) for not educating the workers, and then (p. 49) 
taunted with proposing to educate them when they ought to have 
been feeding them? Is it fair to say that the rich were callous to 
the sufferings of the poor, when they imposed upon themselves, 
without legal compulsion, the vast burden of the poor rates, with 
the sole (though mistaken) idea of assisting the under-paid workman ? 

An occasional slip may be found. We are told that the children 
in Owen’s mills would probably have received no education elsewhere: 
“Tf they had been among the fortunate few who received any educa- 
tion at all, (it) would have been in one of the Lancasterian schools.” 
But Miss Johnson forgets that New Lanark was in Scotland, and 
there the ‘‘ fortunate few ’’ amounted to the great bulk of the factory 
population, which was much less illiterate than that of England. 
Besides, the children there would have attended the parish school, 
not a Lancasterian institution. Again, ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as Disraeli imaginatively pictured him, ‘seated on an 
empty chest by the side of a bottomless deficiency, fishing for a 
budget.’”” Sir Robert Peel suffered much from Disraeli during life, 
and it seems hard that after death his very jokes should be attributed 
to his enemy. A. A. W. Ramsay. 


Die Briefe Barthold Georg Niebuhrs. Herausgegeben von DreTRIcH 
GERHARD und Wiiu1amM Norvin. Volumes I, II; 1926, 1929. 
exxxiv + 425 + 691 pp. Berlin, Literaturarchiv-Gesellschaft. 


THESE volumes mark an extension of the activities of the Literatur- 
archiv-Gesellschaft of Berlin. For the first time the publications of 
the society have been put on the market, and made available to the 
general public. The letters of Niebuhr upon which the first volume 
of this collection is based were given to the society some thirty-six 
= ago. The remaining letters come from various sources. Some 

ve already been published, or used, by scholars. The letters chosen 
for this publication are those which illustrate Niebuar’s judgment 
upon the events or problems of his time. The first voi ne contains 
a carefully written and annotated introduction of some 130 pages by 
Dr. Dietrich Gerhard. Each group of letters is prefacea by a short 
chronological summary, and almost every name, or important refer- 
ence, is given a footnote. The whole work is a model of accurate 
scholarship. 

The series of letters begins with Niebuhr’s correspondence as a 
student. Echoes of the French Revolution make themselves heard ; 
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but the text of Kant’s Kritik seems more real, and nearer to Niebuhr’s 
thought and environment. A more careful observer could 

have spoken of Pichegru—in July 1795—as “this Scipio, for his 
character raises him above the glorious Hannibal.” From about the 
year 1798 the letters begin to possess a more general interest, tho 
they rarely throw new light upon the history of the time. For the 
history of Niebuhr himself the correspondence with Dore Hensler ix 
of great interest. Dore Hensler, a young widow six years older than 
Niebuhr, was the daughter of Dr. P. H. Hensler of Kiel. She was 
for many years the most important influence in Niebuhr’s life. She 
understood his genius, and brought light and colour into the shadow 
world of books and ideas in which his boyhood had been spent, 
Throughout his youth she directed his ways. She was responsible for 
Niebuhr’s first marriage (in 1800) with her younger sister, and for his 
second marriage in 1816 with her niece. One cannot but think, od 
enough, of Angel Clare’s betrothal with the younger sister in the last 
chapter of Tess of the D'Urbervilles ; or of the curious contrast between 
Dore’s relations with Niebuhr and the relations between Guizot and 
Mile. de Meulan. 

From July to October 1798 Niebuhr was in London; in October 
he went to Edinburgh for a year. Most of his time was spent in the 
study of history and geography—with particular reference to India. 
His first impression of Great Britain was unfavourable. He thought 
“that this State is not based upon moribus antiquis virisque ; that 
vital patriotism is neither abundant nor strong; that an interest in 
the sciences in very many cases is mere dilettantism; that an ex- 
aggerated respect for wealth and position permeates the educated 
classes, almost without exception, and that the corruption of morals 
in all ranks is appalling.” A few months later he came to the con- 
clusion that the English improved on closer acquaintance; but he 
still held that ‘‘ a foreigner had better kill his child than send him 
here in his tender years.” 1 

From the end of the year 1801 to the beginning of the year 1808 
there are comparatively few letters. The correspondence takes a 
more universal character in the second volume (1809 to 1816). Even 
when Niebuhr was not in the regular service of the Prussian state he 
was continually in consultation with ministers, financiers, and publicists, 
It is indeed astonishing that he should have found enough time to 
produce works of high scientific value during these crowded years. 
The references to world happenings still throw little new light upon 
the history of the time, though they are of great interest from the 
point of view of determining the state of public opinion. It is clear 
that Niebuhr had to be careful not to say too much in his letters. He 
is sparing in his criticisms of the French. In April 1812 he was still 
certain of a French victory in the Russian campaigr. He thought in 
September that the battle of Smolensk had decide! the war, and, 
with unconscious irony, wrote that the weather was “ unbelievably 
favourable to Napoleon.” After the catastrophe there are references 


1“ Dieser Staat nicht gestitzt ist moribus antiquis virisque; dass vital 
patriotism nicht haufig und nicht kriiftig ist; dass der Geschmack an der Wissen- 
schaften bei sehr vielen ein Spielwerk ist; dass der Uberschitzung des Reichtums 
und Standes fast uneingeschriinkt durch die zivilisierten Klassen erstreckt, 
und die Korruption der Sitten unter allen Standen himmelschreiend ist ” (1. 20% 
10). “ Kin Auslinder sollte sein Kind lieber téten als es in zarten Jahren hieber 
senden ” (1, 225), 
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to the billeting of troops. A few sentences about the Cossacks might 
belong to the pity of any war and almost any nation.! 

The year 1813 marked the highest point of Niebuhr’s activities ; 
the triumph of the war of Liberation. A good deal of his letters are 
full of the talk common to non-combatants at such a time. For 
example, he founded a journal in order to support the national move- 
ment, and to stimulate, among other things, “den Hass gegen die 


n. 
The end of the war brought immediate disillusionment. A remark- 


able letter of 24 May 1814 (which includes some incredibly savage 

ish slanders upon the Bonaparte family) attacks the whole policy 
of Great Britain, and the supposed predominance of Hanoverian 
interests. Other letters repeat the complaints against Castlereagh. 
Niebuhr mentions the rumour that, in the event of war (over the 
Polish-Saxon question), Napoleon might be brought from Elba, like 
Samson or Briareus, to advise his conquerors ! 

The last pages are full of hope for the future of Prussia. “ That 
State in North Germany, which gladly receives every German .. . 
is the true Germany; and it is comparatively of little consequence 
whether it may cause some inconvenience to other neighbouring 
States, which persist in their isolation, in the face of God’s providence 
and the general welfare.”’ E. L. Woopwarp. 


letters of Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of St. Vincent whilst First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1801-1804. Edited by Davin Bonner Smita. 
Volume m. (Publications of the Navy Records Society, |xi.) 1927. 
viii + 604 pp. 25s. 


Mr. D. B. SmirH has now brought his edition of the Earl of St. 
Vincent’s correspondence during his presidency at the Admiralty 
Board to a close. The first volume appeared in 1922. The present 
one has had to conform with the system adopted therein, and we can 
but repeat our regret that a single, chronological arrangement was not 
adopted from the beginning in lieu of that of numerous subject- 
categories, themselves at times complicated by further subdivision, 
which has obtained—a sort of ready reckoner to a first lord’s career. 
But in alluding again to what we may venture to regard as a defect 
we should not ignore the care and labour that have gone to the con- 
struction of this valuable work, crowned by an efficient index to the 
two volumes combined. 

The text of the correspondence now before us is divided into 
sections entitled ‘General Election,” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Letters,’ 
“Royal Marines,” “Civil Administration” and “ Fleet Administra- 
tion.” The second of these alike supplements and continues an identical 
category of volume I. It may indeed be said that the present volume 
carries on to May 1804, i.e. until the date of St. Vincent’s resignation 
mcompany with the rest of the Addington administration, the subject- 
divisions of the former one, the contents of which were in principle 
confined to the years 1801 and 1802 alone. Nor will it be necessary to 
dwell on the fruitful variety of its topics, whence the earnest may cull. 
Too prominent among such current problems is that of patronage, 
which may here be studied in all its burdensome exuberance. To this 

“Die Kosak , sie gi sh Pris : i gut, gut Kamerad, 
Ruski und Pruski Seemed : "Foie . cient ae Tenet re ..f rdie 

ist es ein herrliches Leben : sie setzen sich auf die Pferde und hiatschlen 


mit ihnen ” (11. 373). 
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we owe one of the happiest of the first lord’s letters, in which he fears 
that an importunate dowager countess of Macclestield will think him 
“very ungallant when I declare that the motive adduced for th 
promotion of Captain Humphries militates against the service ex 
from him in time of War, and that his best road to it is the undeviat; 
pursuit of his Profession.”’ It is surprising, but true, that a worth 
protégé, who had had the audacity to present him with what St. Vincent 
pleasantly termed his “ Reveries upon the State of Denmark,” survived 
to become an admiral. (In keeping with such a miscreant’s career js 
the fact that one of the index references to him is incorrect.) (jf 
another sphere are the not infrequent references to the purchase, 
here and there, of navy timber. A proposal to supply such material 
from the Adriatic is alluded to with interest on 18 July 1802: this is 
perhaps the precursor of the transactions in those regions later engaged 
in by the slightly dubious John Leard. 

But over and above all these fears, strivings and rewards looms 
the commission of naval inquiry, heir of the Board of Admiralty’s own 
visitation, whose fourteen reports appeared serially from 1803 to 1806, 
This operation (with its disagreeable and undeserved consequences for 
St. Vincent himself) and the slow change from peace with France into 
renewed war provide the Leitmotiv of the second volume edited by 
Mr. Smith, who, though his text comes to an end in May 1804, rightly 
continues the thread of his introduction until the settlement of the 
personal question in May 1806 and in a long appendix reprints the 
rare Memoirs of the Administration of the Board of Admiralty, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of St. Vincent, compiled in St. Vincent's justi- 
fication, but suppressed. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


Studies in the English Social and Political Thinkers of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Rev. R. H. Murray. 1929. 2 Volumes, vii+ 
474 +452 pp. Heffer. 12s. 6d. each volume. 


TuE translation of M. Halévy’s volumes on the English Utilitarians, 
and Mr. Brinton’s and more recent studies in the field of romantic 
conservatism, bear witness to an increased interest in early nineteenth- 
century political philosophy. But except for Professor Barker’s little 
book there has been no attempt to bridge the gap between the Ben- 
thamite period and the present age of guild socialism and pragmatic 
pluralism. The need for a work of this kind is evident in view of the 
similarity between the two periods of post-war reconstruction, both 
characterised by heightened discussion and political invention; 
especially since, as Dr. Murray points out, the germs of present-day 
theories may be found in the controversies of a century ago. These 
volumes are welcome, therefore, as a first comprehensive survey of 
nineteenth-century political and social thought. Their author, in some 
twenty studies of outstanding thinkers, reviews the Utilitarians, the 
Tory romantics, the Tractarians, the Oxford idealists, and others, and 
brings the survey down to date in a concluding chapter on socialism. 

Both the merits and the defects of the book derive from Mr. Mur- 
ray’s very definite views on historical methodology, views which have 
much in common with the anti-intellectualism of Bergson and William 
James. He mistrusts the power of reason to analyse the past and re- 
duce to simple elements ‘‘ the complex conceptions of political thought. 
The historian, therefore, must resign himself to an attitude of “ wise 
passiveness,” a contentment to “ perceive and receive.” The method 
of wise passiveness, however, combined with the treatment of the 
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‘tory of ideas in a series of chapters on great men, has serious defects. 
A wealth of facts and comments flow over us, but in spite of numerous 
though unsystematic references to each thinker’s predecessors and 
contemporaries, it is difficult either to see him in any organic relation 
to his time and circumstances, or to grasp the historical continuity 
of ideas. Mr. Murray under-estimates, we think, the necessity for 
selection, emphasis and generalisation. Unless we can resolve our 
facts into some order, apprehend sonie regularities, the study of the 

t has little significance for either the science or the art of politics. 

The advantage of Mr. Murray’s point of view is that he brings home 
tous all the complexity of a century of national thought. He approaches 
his task in a spirit of tolerant, if indiscriminate, enthusiasm which 
enables him to discuss with equal sympathy both the fantastic panaceas 
—the Panopticans, Pantisocracies and Guilds of St. George—and the 
school which taught us to see law and social institutions as the product 
of along historical development; both the optimism engendered by 
evolutionary theories and the nostalgia for the supposedly orderly 
hierarchy of the period before 1688. But since he recognises the im- 
portance of Coleridge as a political philosopher it is curious that he gives 
s0 little attention to Southey, who was no less a precursor of modern 
collectivism than Owen; while he is just as summary with Wordsworth, 
who, as Dicey pointed out, anticipated by many years Mazzini’s 
doctrine of national independence which dominated Europe for half 
a century. 

Despite the wide reading and arduous preparation behind these 
volumes they contribute more to our knowledge of the moral person- 
alities of individual thinkers than to our comprehension of their 
philosophical systems. The author’s manner is discursive rather than 
analytical; his use of terms loose and inexact. Words with a definite 
scientific meaning are employed in a vague colloquial sense. The self- 
sacrifice of the men in the great war is not an argument against 
“necessity” in its philosophical sense. Similarly the criticism of 
“socialism ”—a word of a thousand connotations—by reference to the 
lesson of Russian reality is not an application of “the well-known 
comparative method ”’ as that term is defined in logic and sociology. 
Moreover, there is a distracting love of phrases for their own sake, as in 
the discussions on “‘ the wisdom of love ” and “ the love of wisdom,” 
“the solitude of genius ”’ and ‘‘ the genius of solitude.” 

Aanes AMES Brown. 


The Study of War for Statesmen and Citizens. Edited by Major-General 
Sir Grorce Aston. 1927. viii + 205 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant. By Colonel J. F. C. Fuze. 
1929. xiv -+ 440 pp. Maps and plans. Murray. 21s. 

Great Captains unveiled. By B. H. Lippewt Harr. 1927. 274 pp. 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 

Reputations. By B. H. Lippert Harr. 1928. 327 pp. Maps. 
Murray. 12s. 

The Decisive Wars of History: a study in strategy. By B. H. Lipper. 
Harr. 1929. x +242 pp. Maps. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


The Study of War contains nine lectures arranged by the Military 
Education Committee of the University of London, with Lord Grey’s 
inaugural address, in which he gives the three aspects from which the 
study of war might be considered—that of the fighting man, of the 
civilian, and of educational institutions. Sir George Aston contents 
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himself with the modest part of providing the introductory lecture, 
well-reasoned plea for the study of military subjects. He does not 
regard war either as an art or a science, but, following to some extent 
Clausewitz, as a great social activity. Of the other papers, Admiral gr 
H. W. Richmond’s on sea warfare are the most interesting. They forms 
succinct, closely reasoned and very complete exposition of the principles 
which govern naval warfare, probably the best within so small g 
compass which has yet appeared, as the lecturer did not confine him. 
self to the purely naval aspect of sea warfare, but also touched on its 
effects on the country generally. In contradistinction, Sir E. Iron. 
side’s two papers on land warfare hardly touch on the principles of 
war, but give a clear statement of the nature of our army and the 
various kinds of operations whicn it may have to undertake. Especi 
interesting is the description of the changes due to modern developments, 
Air Vice-Marshal H. R. M. Brook-Popham approaches more closely 
Sir H. Richmond. He is not, however, so profound and, though he 
states clearly what are the chief duties of the Air Force in war, and its 
possibilities, he does not appear to take sufficiently into consideration 
the action of enemy aircraft. His suggestion that aerial combat would 
be a rare and accidental occurrence and that the Air Force’s chief task 
would be action against the enemy’s other arms does not seem satis. 
factory. The problem of defence against air attack is, of course, 
supremely difficult, but that does not seem a good reason for not 
facing it. Brigadier-General Hartley’s lecture on chemical warfare isa 
very complete sketch, historical and analytical, of the employment of 
gas in war, which does not lose anything by the author’s frankness on 
its limitations. In the last lecture Mr. G. F. Bridge gives some sound 
advice on the teaching of this subject. The historical student will 
find this book very useful, especially those lectures which deal with 
fundamentals, like those of Sir H. Richmond. The other lectures, 
which deal with present conditions and their probable development, 
and not with the past, will be more useful to those who study con- 
temporary events, and their value will be more apparent in the course 
of time. 

Col. Fuller’s book can be divided roughly into two parts, an account 
of the military career of one of the two great commanders produced 
by the American Civil War and a few chapters containing the writer's 
own views about the nature of war in general and the nature and 
origin of the last war in particular. Col. Fuller, though an admirer 
of Grant, is scrupulously fair in his criticisms and has provided copious 
footnotes and a full bibliography which enables us to check his facts 
and his arguments. The work will be very useful in England, where 
the case for General Lee has been ably presented more than once, 
while Grant has been neglected and misunderstood. We are shown 
how, without erudition and helped only by his own common-sense 
and courage, he gradually, not only developed into a great commander 
in chief, but also built up the strategy which won the war. Col. Fuller 
successfully clears Grant of the charge of being a mere butcher, and his 
comments on Grant’s relations with the politicians and his adaptability, 
which enabled him to meet their views and yet carry on his plans, are 
very enlightening, as is also the explanation of the interconnection of 
the operations in the West under Sherman and Thomas with those 
carried on under Grant’s personal direction against Lee in Virginia, 
though perhaps Col. Fuller exaggerates Grant’s prescience in bringing 
about the final result. It is also arguable whether the author is right 
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in attributing to the fall of Vicksburg greater importance than 
Gettysburg. Defeat in the battle would probably have led to the 
occupation of Washington and loss of the war by the North, while 
failure on the Mississippi could have been retrieved. The treatment of 
the earlier portion of Grant’s career is a little less satisfactory, for 
the influence on his early operations of affairs in Virginia and other 
theatres of the war might be better explained. Similarly there are 
certain omissions in the sketch of the origins of the war and its nature. 

The estimate of Grant’s position as a military leader is shrewd, 
based on sound argument and imaginative reasoning. On the other 
hand, the estimate of Lee, whom Col. Fuller regards as inferior to 
Grant, does him probably less than justice, as he hardly ever had the 
same freedom of action as his great opponent and was always inferior in 
numbers. This portion of the book, by far the larger, within its limits 
will be found very valuable in forming a clear idea of the course of 
events in the United States in the years 1861-64, especially for those 
interested in the military aspect of the period. The remainder, treating 
of the aftermath of the war of secession, the causes of the recent war, 
and how to avoid wars, seems out of place in the military life of General 
Grant. Col. Fuller’s arguments in favour of European federation as a 
means of avoiding war contain many admirable points, but there are 
serious omissions. He takes too little into account the prejudices of 
mankind, no mention is made of the problem caused by the increase in 
population, and his political economy is weak. The subject is, in fact, 
too vast to be treated in a few pages and the argument suffers in con- 
sequence. This portion of the book will therefore be found more 
interesting and stimulating than useful. 

Of Captain Liddell Hart’s three volumes, the first two contain 
essays on military leaders and the last propounds a theory which is 
supported by a brief summary of past great wars. The ambitious 
itles are hardly borne out by the contents. The first, Great Captains 
unveiled, has little in it that is not known to the average student of 
history. It is probably the best of the three, but there are serious 
omissions, as, for instance, the failure to point out the importance 
attributed by Gustavas Adolphus and Wallenstein to the command of 
the Baltic Sea. The description of the Mongol soldiery of Jenghiz Khan 
and two of their campaigns is interesting, and, like the essay on Marshal 
Saxe’s “ Reveries”’ on military subjects, contains information not 
easily obtainable; but the author’s suggestion that a mobile army 
consisting of one arm is likely to prevail over a mixed force of several 
arms is contrary to the teaching of history and cannot be accepted 
without qualifications. 

In Reputations, Captain Liddell Hart informs us that the study of 
leaders in the past war has been approached in the spirit of an historian, 
another claim which is hardly borne out, as he holds strong views and 
is apt to be carried away by them, with the result that too often the 
historian is merely an advocate or critic. His criticism is also unsound 
at times, as he omits vital considerations and is prone to regard points 
which are still the object of controversy as finally settled. 

For instance, he appears to accept as final a version of the Marne 
derived from uncorrected notes left by Gallieni, the defects of which 
version other authorities have pointed out. In criticising the choice 
of Flanders as the scene of operations in 1917 on the score that the 
main submarine campaign was conducted from German ports and not 

Belgium, apart from not mentioning Von Scheer’s claim that 
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submarines from Belgium accounted for about 28 per cent. of the 
tonnage sunk, he does not take into account the anxiety on the 

of the naval authorities to avert destroyer raids on the shipping in th 
Downs, which might have caused London to be starved. He says that 
the cause of the mud which hindered our armies was not the rain but 
the destruction of the drainage system by the bombardments which 
were carried out against all warnings by the general staff. As th 
German positions were mostly on the higher ground it is not easy to ge 
how they could have become waterlogged through the destruction of , 
drainage system, if the rain was not responsible. In actual fact, rain 
began two days before the commencement of the offensive and fel] on 
every single subsequent day that operations were undertaken. A 
from insinuations of this kind it is difficult to defend the language the 
author indulges in in criticising the subjects of his studies, which mary 
much of his work. His judgment in weighing evidence is also some. 
times faulty, with the result that the basis of his argument is not 
always sound. 

In The Decisive Wars of History Captain Liddell Hart argues that 
decisive success in war can only be obtained by indirect approach, a 
theory for which much can be said, though it is too narrow. He seems 
to feel this, for, in the course of the examples he draws from past wars 
to support it, it becomes clear that he regards every device, however 
simple, which has for its object the deception of the enemy as an in- 
direct approach. The feigned flight of the Normans at Hastings he 
describes as such an approach, which strains the meaning of the term 
to an impossible extent. Similarly, he regards Frederick the Great's 
manceuvre at Rossbach, Napoleon’s at Austerlitz, and Wellington's at 
Salamanca as indirect approaches, though most people will prefer to 
consider them as a direct riposte to such an approach. 

The short excursus on past wars is also open to criticism. There 
are important omissions; and the brief descriptions of the campaigns 
are ill-balanced and therefore misleading. For instance, Captain 
Liddell Hart does not bring out that the dominant consideration in the 
Japanese strategy in 1904 which “ slavishly ” followed “ its German 
Mentors ”’ was the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. Some of his state. 
ments are incorrect, and it is difficult to understand why he tries to 
revive questions exhaustively discussed long ago by the best authorities, 
such as who held the command of the sea during the second Punic War. 
The sketch of the war of 1914-18 corrects many of the statements 
made in Reputations, but the author’s best work will be found in the 
chapter on “‘ Construction,” where he does not deal with history, but 
touches on some aspects of strategy. 

Captain Liddell Hart is a vigorous and interesting writer, but his 
historical sense is crude, and from the historical point of view his books 
are of little help. From the military aspect he makes good points and 
is not afraid of bold speculation; but he is too prone to revive, under 
the influence of situations peculiar to the late war, thecries which 
have been adequately examined and discarded in the past, with the 
result that some of his reasoning is built on unsound foundations. 

F. R. Raptog. 


Albania : the Rise of a Kingdom. By J. Swirn. 1929. xxiv + 560 
pp. Williams and Norgate. 30s. 

Tis book is an important contribution to the study of Balkan 

history, for it provides what has not been hitherto attempted in any 
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Western European language—a detailed account of the development 
of a feeling of nationality among the Albanians and of the formation 
of the present Albanian state, from the Treaty of Berlin to the 
roclamation of Ahmed Zogu as king in September 1928. 

After an introductory chapter giving the history of Albanian 
lands to 1878, which is unsatisfactory where it touches questions of 
ethnography and philology, Mr. Swire proceeds with his main task. 
No praise can be excessive for the industry with which he has ran- 
sacked all possible sources in English, French, German and Italian, 
though nothing is drawn from Albania itself, except for a few documents 
published in Elbasan in 1924 by M. Lef Nosi, one of the seven Ministers 
elected by the National Congress in 1912. This failure to make use 
of material written in Albanian is unfortunate, as it gives the narrative, 
which is specifically the history of Albania, the appearance of being 
written solely from the outside; a study of the papers of, for instance, 
M. Pandeli Vangjeli would have enabled Mr. Swire to deal more 
adequately with a number of points on which he is somewhat at sea, 

icularly with the question of the negotiations of the (Ecumenical 
Patriarch and the Albanian government on the subject of the Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Church of Albania. These negotiations have 
had a most important bearing on the recent relationships of Greece 
and Albania, and yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say that there 
is not one statement in Mr. Swire’s account of the Church question 
which is accurate. 

Practically no material, either, is derived from Greek or Serbian 
sources, a closer acquaintance with which might have led Mr. Swire 
to modify certain of his more violent animadversions on recent Greek 
and Serbian policy towards Albania; in their treatment of the 
young Albanian state neither Athens nor Belgrade has been mag- 
nanimous, nor even always honest, but the picture of unrelieved 
villainy drawn by Mr. Swire is overcharged. 

As has already been said, however, Mr. Swire has been indefatigable 
in amassing material written originally in French, English, German 
and Italian. Particularly valuable is the information which he gives 
derived from the privately printed Denkschrift iiber Albanien published 
by Prince Wilhelm von Wied. This has been augmented by personal 
communications of great importance made by the Prince to Mr. Swire, 
and we have now in consequence, for the first time, an adequate and 
satisfactory account of Prince Wilhelm’s disastrous reign. Mr. 
§wire rises to the occasion, and this is the best part of his book; he 
is on sure ground and marshals his facts with vigour, bringing out 
well the mixed tragedy and comedy of that strange, foredoomed 
venture. 

Apart from the chapter on the reign of Prince Wilhelm the book 
is important as a quarry for some future historian—possibly Mr. 
Swire himself—rather than for its absolute value. A vast body 
of facts and statements has been gathered together, but Mr. Swire 
has made practically no attempt, unfortunately, to estimate their 
relative worth or to test the trustworthiness of the sources he uses. 
Everything he has been able to discover written on Albania is grist 
to his mill. As a basis of the narrative the sober accounts of an 
eye-witness like Miss Edith Durham and the Official Reports of the 
League of Nations Commission of Enquiry are given equal weight, 
no more and no less, with the dubious Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey 
Viora, the tendencious productions of M. Constantine Qekrezi, and 
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chance reports in the lighter foreign Press. The result is a 
book, not a history; and the real spade-work still remains to 
done. F. Stroup Reap, 


The Saburov Memoirs, or Bismarck and Russia. Translated an 
edited by J. Y. Suwpson. 1929. ix + 304 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917. By GrorcE Micuoy. 
1929. 340 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


The Saburov Memoirs are interesting from several angles. Apart 
from the light they shed upon an important and little-known episode 
of European diplomatic history, the Dreikaiserbund, of which the 
author was one of the creators, they throw illuminating sidelights 
on the character of Bismarck. His “ inferiority complex ” toward 
Prince Gortchakoff (“‘ But Prince Gortchakoff treats his allies like 
subalterns’’) makes curious reading. Another revelation of the 
Bismarckian mentality is the following advice concerning Russia's 
attitude during the Turkish War: “It was also necessary after 
Plevna to strengthen your (Russian) army by fifty thousand men, 
not to stop before Gallipoli, but enter Constantinople, while assuring 
Europe on oath that you would evacuate it after the war.” Further, 
Saburov’s diary gives an interesting insight into the working of the 
mechanism of Russian diplomacy in one of its most brilliant periods, 
This mechanism in motion reveals a curious duality: a clumsy 
heaviness in the interaction of its component parts, and a subtle 
touch with intelligent handling of the problem on the spot—the one 
neutralising to some extent the effect of the other. It is perhaps 
this duality which explains and will explain the perplexities of the 
historian of diplomatic history whenever Russia is concerned. The 
duality itself may be explained partly by the continuous struggle 
in St. Petersburg between the pro-German and the anti-German 
parties. Mr. Saburov, who was one of the most distinguished 
advocates of friendship with Germany, gives a very complete 
exposition in his diary of the point of view of the pro-German party, 
which contended that Imperial Russia could not afford a quarrel 

1 The book also suffers from what is apparently a lack of close personal 
knowledge, on the part of its author, of Albania itself and conditions prevailing 
there. The geography is occasionally at fault; no one knowing the country 
would say that Sveti Naoum commands the head of the Devolli valley or would 
refer to the inhabitants of Kossovo and Dibra otherwise than as Kossovari 
and Dibrani. Mr. Swire’s statements as to the religious characteristics of the 
modern Albanian would not meet with general assent, and he apparently believes 
that all Moslem Albanians are either Sunnites or Bektashis. His treatment 
of Bektashism as a whole is inadequate. His spelling of Albanian proper names, 
both personal and geographical, is in a hopeless muddle: in his introduction 
he says he has attempted to do no more than to ensure that it is uniform through- 
out the text; in this he is not successful, for examples of all the many trans 
literations the Albanians have used during the last half-century appear, and 
unfortunately the one system he practically never uses is that which has now been 
officially adopted. The illustrations are well chosen and produced, though 
that opposite p. 354 does not represent the Abbot of Mirdita; and the index is 
extremely good. The Chronological Table (pp. xvi-xxiv) is also most 
The maps, however, are execrable, mainly owing to their being printed on & 
kind of blotting-paper; the reference system of index letters in place of footnotes 
is most irritating, and the text is disfigured by many misprints. There am 
also some errors of fact: e.g. Mehmed Ali Pasha was born at Kavalla, not 
Voskop (p. 3); the Chimara or Himara is confused with Tchamouria (p. 267); 
the present Archbishop of Trebizond is Chrysanthos, not Chrysanthemos (pp. 
470 and 486) and Ekrem Bey Vlora has never been Albanian Minister to Grest 
Britain and France, or even to Great Britain only (p. 528). 
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with Germany. He lived long enough to see many of his 
apprehensions come true. His memoirs, which are well translated, 
are of much value. 

The same cannot be said about The Franco-Russian Alliance. 
This work is a political pamphlet for home consumption. Such books 
are numerous in the French market and are interesting only as they 
mirror the popular mood of the moment; but they must be read 
in conjunction with works on the same subject written in an opposite 
mood which have either preceded or followed them. The violence 
of Dr. Michon’s language, kept up throughout the book, may be 
judged by his conclusion: ‘‘ The Russian Alliance forms one of the 
blackest pages in French history.” This may be good journalism, 
but is hardly historical research. A. LoBanov-RostTovsky. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. B. QUENNELL, who have done much to spread 
knowledge of daily life in various early periods, have now published a 
volume on Everyday Things in Homeric Greece (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). 
Our study in this case must be based upon the two great epics, and 
accordingly two chapters, comprising nearly half the volume, give a 
summary of the Iliad and Odyssey. These are preceded by a chapter 
on the Argonauts, based upon the poem of Apollonius Rhodius. It is 
acurious choice; for the learned Alexandrian, with his modern senti- 
ment and antiquarian interests, is hardly more Homeric than the 
version of the same story by Kingsley or William Morris. The 
summary of the Iliad and Odyssey suffers somewhat from the strict 
arrangement book by book, some books being assigned only a few 
lines. A freer rendering of the main parts of the story would be more 
effective. 

The illustrations vary. Some are appropriate reproductions from 
Greek vases; others are taken from ancient sources but modernised 
indrawing ; some, such as the frontispiece, are designs by modern artists. 
The general description of the surroundings of Homeric life occupies 
only about fifty pages, and contains some interesting reconstructions. 
The list of books recommended might be improved. Those who wish 
for more information about Homeric life and customs might be referred 
to books like Andrew Lang’s The World of Homer and Professor 
Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age. E. A. G. 


Tue psychology of Napoleon appears to have become a fashionable 
subject. It is alluring, for not only Napoleon’s deeds but his words 
have been more fully recorded than those of any other famous man. 
M. Dmitri Merezhkovsky’s interpretation in Napoleon : a Study (Dent, 
7s. 6d.) is, however, clouded by hero-worship and by a somewhat 
perplexed religiosity. Napoleon’s ‘“‘ supreme aim—the universal unity 
of mankind—is also the supreme good ” (p. 144). Is it so certain that 
the enforced unity of mankind under the despot of France would have 
been beneficial? Even if beneficial, was it attainable?’ What will our 
Hellenists say to the following etymology : ‘** Dionysos’ means ‘ son 
of God.’ ‘ Dio ’—‘ god,’ ‘ nysos ’—‘ son’ ” (p. 209)? Still stranger is 
the following: ‘‘ The world cannot live without the Son, and, if not 
= substance, it lives by His shadow. The shadow of the Son is 
Napoleon—Dionysos ” (p. 217). To come to details; Marmont was 
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not “the conqueror of Suvarov ”’ (p. 239). On the morning of Water) 
Napoleon was not walking on the bank of the Sambre, which ig 
miles distant (p. 246). We hardly recognise the street where the 
infernal machine exploded as the “‘ Rue Nikése.” The historian of thy 
Jews looks unfamiliar as “ Joseph Flavius.” 

M. Merezhkovsky’s Life of Napoleon (Dent, 7s. 6d.) is 
much what we might expect from the Study. It is couched in th 
same high-flown mystic style. “ Bonaparte is not the god of wap, 
but of peace—that is, one of the stupendous qui pro quo (sic) in which 
mocking Destiny abounds” (p. 103). The French at Borodino wep 
fighting “‘ for the universe and Man” (p. 217). At Moscow, “ behold, 
a new Adam, the Man, is leading them into a new paradi 
realm of liberty, equality and fraternity. From Mount Thabor to 
Gibraltar, from the Pyramids to Moscow—such is Napoleon’s crog 
on earth—the sign of the Apocalypse ”’ (p. 220). From a biogra 
so aspiring we must not look for minute accuracy. But the bridge of 
Lodi spans the Adda, not the Adige (p. 77). Villeneuve did not 
encounter Nelson off Ferrol (p. 167). In was not the Austrians, but 
the Russians, who were defeated at Friedland (p. 174). Ferdinand, 

rince of Asturias, was detained at Valengay, not at Valencia (p. 192), 
Saat Pitt as Prime Minister and Lord Castleridge as Foreign Secretary 
are unknown to English history. F.C. M 


THE general election and change of government in May 192), 
followed by Mr. Snowden’s exploits at the Hague in August, Mr 
MacDonald’s visit to the United States (in the interests of the proposed 
naval conference), and the crisis developing in India, give unusual 
interest and importance to the Annual Register for that year (Longmans, 
30s.). The domestic events are, as usual, narrated with conciseress, 
clearness, and impartiality, and we have only noted one or two 
trifling slips, such as the description of the new lord chancellor # 
“Mr. Justice” instead of “ Lord Justice ’’ Sankey at the time of his 
appointment, and a small error or twoin dates. The following cha 
on Imperial History and Foreign History are, with some significant 
exceptions, signed contributions by special authorities; and the two 
Public Documents printed in extenso are the Hague Protocol (with ifs 
annexes) and the Papal-Fascist treaty—an event with a world-history 
behind it—and before it. Part II of the volume is less satisfactory, 
though the ‘Chronicle ’ contains a record of unusual university benefae- 
tions, amounting to £267,000 for Cambridge, £221,460 for Oxford, and 
£239,000 for other universities and medical schools. The literary 
retrospect also opens with a timely protest against ‘‘ book-clubs on 
American lines” which “ give undesirable, or at any rate excessive 
publicity to only a few works, not always of the highest merit.” The 
obituaries are the weakest feature in the volume and reach the climax 
of ineptitude in that on Lord Rosebery, which says he ‘“ was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (1886) ”’—the year in which he 
became Foreign Secretary—‘ remained Leader of the Liberal Party 
till 1898,” and “in 1901 . .. made a remarkable speech 
acceptance of peace overtures in South America”; and omits all his 
books except his Miscellanies (1921). . 








